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@ Because of its beauty and per- 
manency, it is difficult to find a more 
useful and lasting gift than sterling 
silverware. 


@ The Wanamaker Jewelry Store 
is showing many fine specimens of 
American workmanship in period 
designs. Some of the more notable 
examples are 


Louis XVI 
Pompetian 
Lady Wynn 


Vitruvian 


And :the plain, but handsome and 
dignified Washington service. 


John VVanamaker 
Philadelphia 
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Travel 


ans and Their Country, The. By 
Sedgwick Cooper. F. A. Stokes 
$3.50. 


Bra 
Clayt« 
Com] 

A ¢ 
her pr 


iplete historic survey of Brazil and 
ple founded on fact, the result of 
researcli work both long and laborious. 

Bygone Liverpool. 
Harold E. Young. With an introduction 
by Ramsey Muir. Henry Young & Sons. 
(E, P. Dutton & Co., Importers). 


A mptuous large book of views of | 


Liverpool in the olden days. 
ninety-seven plates from original paintings, 
and the 
great city is shown. 

Poetry and Drama 
Some Vaudeville Monologues. 
Harry L. Newton. T. J. 


75 cents. 


Clever pieces for the elocutionist, up to 


date and brisk in theme, 


Purple Youth. 
Leland. 


\ one-act play of distinction. 


Four Seas Company. 


In Stratford and the Plays. 
Spencer Fiske. 


By Horace 
The Stratford Company. 

A series of sonnets inspired by Stratford- 
on-Avon and its association with the great 


poet 
War Books 


Democracy and the War. 
Firman Coar. 


By John 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 

\ study of the facts and conditions that 
are retarding the progress of democracy, 
Made :n the light of the War. 

Iron Ration, The. By George Abel 
Schreiner. Harper & Brothers. $2.00. 
For the first time an uncensored account 
of real conditions in Germany since the 
War has arrived and’ been published in 
The the 
has dined in a palace; has stood 
in a bread-line. 
the 


\merica, author has been in 
trenches ; 
Mr. Schreiner says that 
food situation in Central Europe did 
not become acute until the third year of the 
War, and the cry went up “Give us Bread!” 
By Willis J. 


G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 


Aircraft and Submarines. 
Abbott. 


\ magnificent collection of interesting 


facts with a hundred pictures. This book 
shows what the aeroplane and the sub- 
marine have done in the War, and what 
their possibilities as yet undeveloped may 
be 

Bombs and Hand Grenades. By Cap- 
tain Bertram Smith. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

\ book for both officers and men, ex- 
plaining the construction and use of these 
new ammunitions, upon which so much of 
the infantry work depends for success. 


By Henry S. and | 


There are | 


whole origin and growth of the | 


By 
Denison & Co. | 


3y Robert De Camp | 
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German Perfidy 


US. 
American Diplomacy 
D YOU KNOW that in 1823 Geo. Canning, 


British Minister of Foreign Affairs, gave 
President Monroe the tip that the so-called Holy 
Alliance, in which the King of Prussia was a lead- 
ing spirit, had as its purpose the crushing of 
democracies throughout the world and that the 
Monroe Doctrine was our answer? 


DIP YOU KNOW that at the time of our war 

with Spain, Germany, through her Ambassador 
at Washington, tried to array the nations of Europe 
against us and that this plot was nipped in the bud 
by the British Ambassador? 


D! D YOU KNOW that after the battle of Manila 

Bay the German Admiral sent supplies to the 
besieged garrison and would have attacked Dewey’s 
Heet had not the British Commander indicated his 
intention to join in on our side? 


ID YOU KNOW that Germany threatened to seize Ven- 

ezuelan territory in violation of the Monroe Doctrine 
until assured by President Roosevelt that Admiral Dewey 
and his fleet would be ordered to the defense of Venezuela 
and the Monroe Doctrine ? 


ID YOU KNOW that the Kaiser tried to seize the 
Island of Samoa in defiance of the American and Brit- 
ish treaty rights? 


ID YOU KNOW that Germany attempted to establish 
a naval base at the entrance of the Gulf of Mexico? 


ID YOU KNOW that the Kaiser attempted to purchase 

two “private” harbors on the Pacific Ocean, and that 
all these events occurred while Germany was ‘‘a friendly 
power (?)’’—many years before the present war ? 


These events are all vividly set forth in the language of every day in 
Dramatic Moments in American Diplomacy 
by RALPH PAGE 


At All Booksellers. $1.25, net. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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“Long Live the Kaiser!” Verses and 
Drawings by the American Press Humor- 
ists. Small, Maynard & Co. 

Funny contributions to cartoondom, and 
jingly verse by such writers as Don Mar- 
quis, Walt Mason, W. K. Maxwell and Ray 
I. Hoppman. 


Our Army in a Nutshell. By George 
Nestler Tricoche. George U. Harvey 
Publishing Company. 60 cents. 

A military handbook for the civilian. It 
has all the information about our army in 
brief, compact form. A veritable treasure 
of a pocket volume. 


Ballads of the Regiment. By Major 
Gerald E. Griffin. George U. Harvey 
Publishing Company. $1.00. 

Pleasant rhymes for soldier boys, march- 
ing songs and ditties, such as cheer the 
heart and infuse fresh courage into the 
soldier. 


British Artillery Experience: Shoot- 
ing and Observation in Trench Warfare. 
American Edition. By “Dixhirst.” Ed- 
ited by L. O. Thayer. George U. Harvey 
Publishing Company. $1.00. 

A technical study of artillery trials and 
results. 


Captured, Sixteen Months as a Prisoner 
of War. By Lieut. J. Harvey Douglas. 
George H. Doran Company. $1.25. 


A thrilling story of one man’s experiences 
in the War. He shows what it means to 
be a prisoner. 


Battering the Boche. By Preston Gib- 
son. The Century Company. $1.00, 


An intimate account of fighting on the 
French front. It describes the sensations 
of a man arriving for the first time in the 
trenches, the condition of the roads, camou- 
flage, observation posts, communicating 
trenches, star shells and gas, and the ter- 
rible effects of gas on its victims. It takes 
up the movement of troops, the morale of 
the French army, with many personal anec- 
dotes ; how a division advances to the front, 
how an offensive is prepared, the use of 
the periscope, and many other details of 
military action. It also describes minutely 
a battle in the air, and gives a first-hand 
picture of the greatest and most successful 
offensive the French have made, and its 
after-effects from the point of view of an 
ambulance man. 

Preston Gibson is the son of the late 
Senator Randall Lee Gibson, of Louisiana, 
and a nephew of Chief Justice White. He 
is a graduate of Yale and the author of 
“The Vacuum” and “The Turning Point,” 
both plays, the latter of which ran for an 
entire Winter at the Hackett Theatre in 
New York City. He was one of the first 


men to attend the Plattsburg Training | 
Camp, and when War_was declared by the | 
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The Century Co. 
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Entertainment (and a good deal 
more)—easy to buy, easy to rec«d, 
easy to send—books. These «re 


new Century books 


THE HAPPIEST TIME OF THEIR LIVES 
By ALICE DUER MILLER 


A love story with a New York setting, told with the stimulating 
and brilliance for which this author of “Come Out of the Kitchen!” ; 
other novels is well known; the love story of a most likeable young n 
and a charming girl—and the author is on the side of the lovers. 8 fu 
page illustrations. Price, $1.40. 


RUSSIA IN UPHEAVAL 
By EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS 


An authoritative and fascinating account of the Russian Revoluti: 
by a famous American sociologist who was on the ground studying 
Russia when the Revolution was achieved. The author had the trained 
eye to see beneath the surface of events, and his vivid style is one of 
the joys of contemporary literature. 80 illustrations. Price, $2.50. 


FLASHES FROM THE FRONT 
By CHARLES H. GRASTY 

General Pershing says: ‘The exceptional opportunities of observa- 
tion enjoyed by the author will make this volume one of the best among con 
temporary publications on the war.” “‘Flashes From the Front’ is the 
cream of the material gathered in Europe by one of the greatest Ameri 
can war correspondents.”—Grasty, of the “New York Times.” Illus- 
trated from photographs and drawings. Price, $2.00. 


THE WAR-WHIRL IN WASHINGTON 
By FRANK WARD O’MALLEY 


After all, Washington has its humorous side. The Capital is not 
only doing great things, it is doing funny things. Mr. O’Malley was 
the man to see and report the staid and dignified old city on the Potomac 
giddy with its sudden stimulation of new peoples, new work, new idle- 
nesses. All Washington, whirling in the new storm, is the subject of 
his joyful book. Illustrations by Tony Sarg. Price, $1.50. 


THE ROOTS OF THE WAR 
By WILLIAM STEARNS DAVIS 


This book, written by Professor Davis in collaboration with William 
Anderson and Mason W. Tyler, all three of the University of Minnesota, 
covers in special detail the period from 1870 to 1914, and sets forth the 
underlying causes of the great war. A work of scholarship presented 
with unusual attractiveness of style. With 6 maps. Price, $1.50. 


THE WONDERS OF INSTINCT 
By JEAN-HENRI FABRE 


More marvels of insect life revealed by the great French poet- 
naturalist; the manners and customs of the cabbage-caterpillar, the spider 
family, the burying-beetles, etc. In no other work has Fabre more 
charmingly displayed the qualities of mind and heart that have made 
him immortal. Illustrated. Price, $3.00. 


KEEPING OUR FIGHTERS FIT 


By EDWARD FRANK ALLEN 


Written under the supervision of Raymond B. Fosdick, Chairman of the War Depart- 

ment and Navy Department Commissions on Training Camp Activities with 

a special statement written for the book by President Wilson 

A book of information and reassurance ahout the American men who 
have been called to serve their country in the Army and Navy; the story 
of what is being done to add to the comfort, the happiness and the 
efficiency of the million or so men who are gathered together to fight 
this country’s battles. Illustrated with Photographs. Price, $1.25. 


At All Bookstores 353 FOURTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 








\ Remarkable Biography 


TH. LIFE AND TIMES OF 
STEPHEN GIRARD 


MARINER AND MERCHANT 
By JOHN BACH McMASTER 
llustrations, 2 volumes, Octavo. $5.00 net 


Its s strange that there has never been an adequate biog- 
raphy he famous Stephen Girard, but the subject has now 
been | led by a master hand. From the immense mass of 
materia! available, John Bach McMaster has been able to build 
up a great story, told in large part by Girard himself, through 
his letters, papers and memoranda concerning events and 
people. It isnot only the story of a noted man, who left his 
impress upon history, but also of the times in which he lived. 


Simon Lake, the Famous Inventor, tells the 
Wonderful Story of 


THE SUBMARINE IN WAR 
AND PEACE 


Its Development and Possibilities 
By SIMON LAKE, M.I., N.A. 


About 80 illustrations on all phases and uses of the 
Submarine. Decorative cloth. $3.00 net 

The author has achieved international fame as an inventor, 
especially along Submarine lines. His renowned ‘‘Argonaut,” 
completed in 1897, aroused world-wide interest. In this most 
interesting volume he covers the whole subject clearly and 
satisfactorily. It is packed with information of equal use to 
the general reader and to the deep thinker, who is especially 
interested in the scientific side of Submarines, 


What Did We Get for $25,000,000 ? 
THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Our New Possessions and the British Islands 
By THEODOOR DE BOOY AND JOHN T. FARIS 
Profusely Illustrated 
$3.00 net 


Describes everything one would wish to know about these 
Islands, which were formerly the Danish West Indies and 
recently purchased by our Government. Special features: 
Five magnificent maps made especially for this volume; over 
100 original photographs; hints and suggestions to investors; 
complete information for travelers; entertaining sketches and 
stories of the history and romance of the Islands. 


THE WAR and the COMING 
PEACE 


By MORRIS JASTROW, Jr., Ph.D., LL.D. $1.00 net 


A companion volume to the author’s ‘“‘The War and the 
Bagdad Railway,” which has taken its place among the valu- 
able books called forth by the war. Professor Jastrow in this 
book, carrying out the spirit of his other work, and applying 
himself to the deeper aspects of the war, the “‘undercurrents,” 
as the author puts it, shows how both the great conflict and 
the coming peace must be looked at from the angle of the moral 
issue. It is written for those who wish to pass from a consider- 
ation of surface events to a deeper interpretation of the great 
conflict; it aims especially to provide a basis on which a struc- 
ture of enduring peace can be erected. 


By the Author of the Very Fopaier, “HOW TO LIVE AT 
THE FRONT” 


OVER HERE 


By HECTOR MACQUARRIE, Lieutenant Royal Field 
Artillery. $1.35 net 


Serious and sprightly comments on America by a British 


Officer. This highly spiced, diverting volume of snapshots of 
America, is a species of camouflage on the part of a British 
officer for a desire to interpret America to his fellow-country- 
men; he confesses also to “‘a definite hope that I shall succeed 
just a little in helping to cement a strong friendship between the 
two great nations.”’ 


OVER THE THRESHOLD 
OF WAR 


Personal Experiences of the Great European Conflict 


By NEVIL MONROE HOPKINS, Ph.D., Major, Ordnance 
Reserve Corps, United States Army. 70 illustrations. 
Many from snapshots by the author. Drawings, doc- 
uments and colored proclamations. $5.00 net 


Written in a charming narrative style from a truly remark- 
able diary of the first few months of the great World War, tak- 
ing the reader into the feverish atmosphere of Europe during 
the dark days of the gathering war clouds, and in the early 
months of the crash which followed. The proceeds from the 
sale of this book will be donated by the author to the fund of 
the Belgian Scholarship Committee of which he is Chairman. 
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LIPPINCOTT 
BOOKS 


FOR SALE AT ALL 
BOOKSTORES 


J. B. LipPINCcOTT COMPANY 
MONTREAL PHILADELPHIA LONDON 


THE 
ENCHANTED BARN 


By GRACE L. H. LUTZ, Author of 
** The Best Man,’’ ‘‘Marcia Schuy- 
ler,’”’ etc. Frontispiece in color. 


$1.35 net 


Mrs. Lutz has gained an enviable fol” 
lowing of readers among an increasingly 
large class of Americans who enjoy 
spirited romances which are at the 
same time wholesome and of a character 
that can be recommended to every 
member of the family. Her books have 
been endorsed by clergymen, editors 
and educators of note. This new story 
is a particularly charming romance with 
a heroine as original as she is courageous 
and high-spirited. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


AMERICAN BOYS’ 
BOOK OF SIGNS, 


SIGNALS AND 
SYMBOLS 


By DAN BEARD, National Scout 
Commissioner, Boy Scouts of 
America. 


350 illustrations by the author. 
Octavo. $2.00 net 


A fascinating subject and who better 
qualified could be selected than Dan 
Beard to write about the signs and 
signals of the Indians, foresters and 
animals in the woods, tramps and 
secret organizations in the towns and 
cities, the Morse Telegraph code, the 
wigwagging of the navy, the de af and 
dumb language? These are all here, 
carefully illustrated, most intelligently 
described. 


WINONA’S WAR 
FARM 


By MARGARET WIDDEMER 
Illustrated $1.25 net 


Winona and her friends of the Camp 
Fire Girls, together with a party of Boy 
Scouts and a Society of little girls called 
“The Blue Birds,’ have great fun in 
war farming. 


THE LITTLE LAME 
PRINCE 


By MISS MULOCK 


4 illustrations in color by Maria 
Kirk. $ .50 net 


Children’s classics. Thisis a beauti- 
ful edition with exquisite illustrations, 
large type and dainty binding. 











United States on Germany, he sailed for 
France, joining a French ambulance corps, 
with which he remained until it was re- 
placed by an American ambulance corps. 
For a time he served the Allies in a unique 
capacity: he was a volunteer with, attached 
to, and paid by the French Army, at the 
same time being a volunteer with and fed 
by the United States Army. He was the 
only man of all the American Field Service, 
some 1,500, and of the Norton-Harjes 
Corps, some 600, who returned to the front 
as a volunteer for the 
French offensives. 


greatest of the 


War and After, The. y Sir Oliver 
Lodge. George H. Doran Company. $1.50. 


The historical sections of this book are 
designed to concentrate attention on special 
points in the great mass of material at 
hand, and to emphasize some of 
pressing and_ practical 
present situation. 


rhe more 
features of the 
The elements of strength 
and weakness in the German character are 
studied, and the evolution of the present 
German ideals is made clear. The relation 
of the War to Christian principles and the 
doctrine of non-resistance are analyzed in 
the section on “The Present.” In part 
three, “The Future”, the problems of social 
unrest to be faced after the War are con- 
sidered, together with such industrial and 
political topics as disarmament, 
rearrangement and social reform. 

Sir Oliver Lodge, F.R.S 
the University of 


national 


principal of 
Birmingham, has long 
been known as a distinguished scientist, 
and, more recently, as one of the leaders in 
Psychical Research. 


Roots of the War,. The. 
Stearns Davis. The Century 
$1.50. 


“The Roots of the War” is written by 
William Stearns Davis in collaboration with 
William Anderson and Mason W. Tyler, all 
of the University of Minnesota. 

This book undertakes to outline the cir- 
cumstances that made possible Germany’s 
inconceivably daring attempt to achieve at 
one, or, at most, two or three ruthless and 
gigantic strokes of the sword, the estab- 
lishment of a world empire, an Empire of 
Teutonia, indescribably vaster, richer, more 
universal than that of imperial Rome. 

President Wilson, himself a_ historian, 
has said: “You can explain most wars very 
simply, but the explanation of this War is 
not simple. Its roots run deep into all the 
obscure soils of history.” 
some of 


William 
Company. 


It is to discover 
these roots and their fateful 
growths that this book was written. The 
authors say in their preface: .“By general 
consent the period of history which ended 
in 1914 saw its beginning in 1870, when the 
Prussian militarists won their original tri- 
umph over France, thereby establishing a 
precedent for the use of armed force as a 
wise supplement to flagging diplomacy, a 


_precedent that was to be applied with in- 


calculable effect upon a much greater field 
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of action forty-four years later. During | 
this interval a great many national and 
international forces were acting simu!tane- 
ously which altogether helped to produce | 
the climax of Armageddon.” “The Roots 
of the War” covers especially the period 
from 1870 to 1914, with background refer- 
ences, of course, to preceding European 
history. 





The following are some of the subjects 
discussed: “Bismarck and the Europe of 
1871,” “Britain in Egypt,” “The Ottoman 
Turks and Their Balkan Subjects,” “The 
Third Republic and Its Trials,” “Free Italy 
and Its Consolidation,’ “The New German 
Empire and Its Genius,” “The Unhappy 
Frontier Lands of the MHohenzollerns,” 
“The Hapsburg Empire and Its Discordant 
Subjects,” “The Building of the Alliances,” 
“The Development of the Pan-Germanic 
Dream,” “The Growing Enmity of Ger- 
many and Britain,’ “The Storm Center in 
Morocco,” “Russian Policy and the Great 
War,” “The Last Year in the Fool’s Para- 
dise.” 





Achievement of the British Navy in 
the World War, The. By John Leylard. 
George H. Doran Company. $1.00. 

This account of the word of the British 
Navy, made intelligible to the uninstructed 
landsman, is a well-deserved tribute to a 
service which has been insufficiently appre- 
ciated. The author describes the magnifi- 
cent of blockading the | 
German fleet, molesting the enemy’s coast 





accomplishments 


positions, and controlling his communica- 
tions with the oceans. He explains the 
importance of the North Sea and the Medi- 
terranean in the present conflict. 

Of particular interest is the account of 
the changed conditions of naval warfare, 
which have inaugurated whole new branches 
of the service, such as mine trawlers and the 
Royal Naval Air Service, and which have 
made many old-time naval feats forever 
impossible. 

Illustrations from photographs. 

Aircraft in War and Commerce. 


W. H. Barry. 
$1.50. 


By 


George H. Doran Company. 


This book presents a very comprehensive 
study of the various types of aircraft, with 
a comparison of their efficiency and uses: 
Aeroplane, airship, Zeppelin, kite-balloon, | 
etc., etc., with illustrations of the different 
craft, and especially interesting photographs | 
of war aeroplanes of different nationalities 
in action. A history of the development of 
aircraft among the different nations is | 
given, followed by a study of their con- | 
struction in detail, and the story of raids | 
from the air. The use of aircraft in war 
has been the most striking novelty of the 
present conflict. No less significant are its 
future possibilities in the commercial de- 
velopment to follow after the War. “In- 
deed,” says the author, “aircraft is no more 
a special weapon of war than is the loco- 
motive or steamship.” Progress in the’ 


When 
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NORTHCLIFF2 


BRITAIN’S MAN OF POWER 


By W.E. CARSON, Former American Cor- 
respondent of the Northcliffe Newspapers 


Iustrated. Size,544x84%. Cloth. 
$2.00, Net. 


“*T“HE liveliest and most vital entity in Eng- 

land, a man alternately praised and damned, 

who, by changes he has wrought, must be re- 

garded as the Warwick of war. If he lived in 

America he would be a President maker,” says 
Isaac F. Marcosson. 


The phenomenal career of the obscure boy who 
became the most powerful publisher, publicist, 
patriot in the world; the man who ruthlessly 
destroyed popular idols, endured unspeakable 
abuse, in order that his country might awake 
and be saved from the German hordes. 


AS ROMANTIC AS A NOVEL 


The Latest Book by RALPH WALDO TRINE 


The HIGHER POWERS of 
MIND and SPIRIT 


This is the most important book Mr. Trine has written 
since he wrote “In Tune With the Infinite.”” The author 





_takes the ground that it is the things of mind and spirit 
_ that really count, and with a force that is entirely his own 


brings us to his inevitable conclusion. The final chapters, 


| dealing with the war in relation to the mental and spir- 
itual forces, are particularly interesting. 


u 
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Size 5144x734. Cloth. Gilt top, with photogravure portrait. 


$1.35, net. 


IN TUNE WITH 
THE INFINITE 


It is not too much to say that this book has had an 
influence over millions of lives. It is one of the simplest, 
clearest works ever written, dealing with the power of the 
interior forces in molding the everyday conditions of life. 

Size, 544 x7%. 








Cloth. Gilt top, with photogravure portrait. 
$1.35, net. 


DODGE PUBLISHING CO. 


33d St.—Eighth Ave.—34th St. NEW YORK 
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New Doran Books 


ET 


THE AMAZING 
INTERLUDE 


By Mary Roberts Rinehart 


As “Ba’’ isthe classic story of the 
American flapper in the old, gay days 
of unconcern, so Sara Lee is the youth, 
romance, tenderness, enthusiasm, 
courage and devotion of American 
womanhood in the hour of Armaged- 
den—Sara Lee, of Ohio, who opens a 
soup kitchen at the Front, is decorated 
by the King, and meets a great love. 

Illustrated. 12mo. Net, $1.40. 


THE PRETTY LADY 


By Arnold Bennett 


Marks a striking new step in the 
author's art. A romantic, dramatic 
and realistic war story, with London 
fora background; showing the work- 
ings of conscience under the strain of 
war. Short, rapid scenes, and pictur- 
esque effects. 12mo. Net, $1.50 


FACE TO FACE 
WITH KAISERISM 


By James W. Gerard 


“What I want especially to impress 
upon the people of the United States 
is that the sanctity of American free- 
dom and of the American home de- 
pend upon what we do NOW.’’—from 
Mr. Gerard’s Introduction. ‘‘More 
interesting than his first volume. 

Goes much further and gives 
us much new information.”—New 
York Tribune. 


Illustrated. 8vo. 


WINGED WARFARE 


By Major W. A. Bishop, 


V. C,, D. S. O., M. C., British Royal 
Flying Corps 


The career of the Champion, the own 
story of the man with his pockets full 
of articles made by goldsmiths to the 
King. Here are none of the grim 
tragedies, the sights and smells and 
brutalities of warfare on earth. 
Illustrated. 8vo. 


The complete list of spring books issued by George H. Doran 
Company is unprecedented for its immediate interest and per- 


manent value. 


The following list is merely an invitation to send for 


the attractively bound catalogue fully describing more than one 


hundred notable new productions. 


General 


THE REAL COLONEL HOUSE 
By Arthur D. Howden Smith 


12mo. Net, $1.50 


Illustrated. 


8vo. Net, $1.50 


Net, $1.50 


Net, $1.50 


TWO WAR YEARS IN CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE 
By Dr. Harry Stuermer 
12mo. Net, $1.50 
AIRCRAFT IN WAR AND COMMERCE 
By W. P. Berry 
Illustrated. 
JAPAN OR GERMANY 
By Frederic R. Coleman, F.R.G.S. 
12mo. Net, $1 35 


8vo. Net, $1.50 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY Publishers 


IN AMERICA FOR HODDER & 


PUBLISHERS 


Fiction 
RANSOM! 
By Arthur Somers Roche 
12mo. 


AN AUTUMN SOWING 
By E. F. Benson 


Net, $1.35 


12mo. Net, $1.35 


NINETY-SIX HOURS’ LEAVE 
By Stephen McKenna 

12mo. Net. $1.35 
NOCTURNE 
By Frank Swinnerton 


12mo. Net, $1.40 


FORE! 


By Charles E. Van Loan 


12mo. Net, 1.35 
THE WIRE DEVILS 


By Frank L. Packard 12mo. Net, $1.35 


THE SPY IN BLACK 


By J. Storer Clouston 12mo. Net, $1.35 


New York 


STOUGHTON 
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| and personal aspects of the war. 
| notable selections are, the report before the 


| Done to Make War;” 





| by William L. McPherson. 
| & Company. 


weight-carrying function of the aeroplane 
is limited only by strength of materials, 
available engine power, and effective de- 
sign, 


Frontiers of Freedom. By Newton D. 
Baker. George H. Doran Company. $1.50. 

The addresses here printed were delivered 
extemporaneously, without note or any 
other preparation than constant occupation 
upon the subjects with which they deal. They 
are the spontaneous reflections of the Sec- 
retary of War upon the social, economic 
The most 


Senate Military Affairs Committee in the 
January of this year on “What We Have 
and the addresses to 
the engineers, the officers of the general 


| staff, and the Rainbow Division, delivered 
| during Secretary 


Net, $2.00 | 


Baker’s recent sojourn 
with the American Expeditionary Forces in 
France. 

Tales of Wartime France. Translated 
Dodd, Mead 
$1.25. 


Short stories by a French writer, excel- 


| lently done, among the best things we have 


| 


Net, $1.50 | 


had since the war began. All the tales are 
by comparatively unknown writers, which 


shows how the war is bringing forth talent. 


Over Periscope Pond. By Esther 
Sayles Root and Mayme Crocker. 
Houghton, Mifflin Company. $1.50. 

Two girls who went from New York 
and Boston, respectively, to do Christian 
welfare work in Paris, met each other and 
became fast friends. They wrote a series 
of lively and enlivening letters to friends 
and relatives at home, and these are now 
gathered into a book which is described as 
a “joyous war book.” In addition to being 
the story of a great work that is being done 
in Paris, this is a volume of exciting experi- 
ences related by two young women full of 
the joy of living and game for adventure. 


My Airman Over There. By His Wife. 
Moffat, Yard & Company. $1.35. 

This is a collection of letters, written by 
an airman in France to his wife at home in 
England and her letters to his soul when he 
can no longer write save in the spirit. It is 
a beautiful bit out of the hearts of two 
happy people who knew life in its greatest 


| potency; it is thrilling with adventure and 


in addition it is soul-comforting. Faith like 
this might remove mountains, and the sweet 
ness of acceptance might well teach a lesson 
to those who dread death and its aftermath. 

This book will bring comfort to many a 


wife who stays at home and waits, ever 


hoping and yet ever ready for the end of 


| hope. 


| 


| 


| The Macmillan Company. 


Attack. By Edward G. D. Liveinag. 
75 cents. 
This is a book of impressions written by 


an infantryman who was in the beginning 
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of the Battle of the Somme, on July 1, 1916 
John Masetield writes an introduction to 
the book, and he commends very highly this 


young soldier's vivid and accurate descrip- | 


tion of an army in a great crisis. Liveing | 


was wounded in the hip and he tells how it 
feels to “get yours” in modern warfare. 


From All Fronts. By Donald A. Mac- | 


kenzie. I. A. Stokes Company. 

Wonderful, true stories of episodes in the 
Great War, with brief biographies of the 
most important commanders in charge of 
the affairs of the Allies. Here we have 
short, lives of Sir Douglas Maig, General 
Foch, General Petain and Admiral Sir 
David Beatty, while the stories are told of 
the beautiful bravery of the “Lady of Loos,” 
and there are sketches of tanks in action 
and the exploits of the aeroplane. There 
are bits from Gallipoli and echoes from the 
Italian front—in all, it is a book to inspire, 
because it shows how real and how unas- 
suming is the courage of men fighting for 
right. 


Just Behind the Front in France. By 
Noble Foster Hoggson. John Lane Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

Noble Foster Hoggson, who is president 
of Hoggson Brothers, the builders, and 
author of “Just Behind the Front in 
France,” relates the enactment in Chalons 


of an amusing little drama in which he un- | 


wittingly played the leading role. 

Chalons is one of the towns which the 
French have won back from the enemy, and 
at the time of Mr. Hoggson’s visit last year, 
as a member of the American Industrial 
Commission, was not yet ready for lavish 
entertainment of visitors. Hotel accommo- 
dations, particularly, were lacking. 

“IT found I was not to occupy a room in 
the Hotel d’ Angleterre, to which I had been 
directed by the motherly old proprietress,” 
says Mr. Hoggson, “but had been billeted 
to a room in an old house on the opposite 
corner, owned by Madame Jacquard, who 
loaned two of her best rooms to the hotel 
on occasion. 

“After entering the small stone-flagged 
hall, I stepped down into my room, which 
occupied the corner of the house and light- 
ing a candle looked about me. The warm 
coziness of the room removed it at once 
from the class of ‘hotel rooms.’ 

“The bed strongly appealed to my ap- 
preciation of comfort and well pleased with 
my lot, I slipped under the covers and was 
soon among scenes untouched by the car- 
nage of war. On awakening early the next 
morning I found it difficult to place myself. 
The sounds of voices and of hurried foot- 
steps were so very close to me that for the 
moment they seemed in the room. 

“The casement windows were open, but 
the iron shutters closed. I sprang from bed 
and was pushing them open with effort 
when there was a bump, a shout and a 
scrambling, together with loud laughter 
from across the street; and lo! before my 
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The Best Books for Child 
published by Rand McNall; 
Co. are something more t 


picture books merely. 


They are not just picture bo 


with a lot of easy lispi 
smoothly rhyming doggerel. 








S 


d 


The distinguishing feature of 
these publications is in the fact 


that each in itself is a commend- 


able teaching of some ort: — 


amusing, naturally, but instruc- 





tive; 


but educ ational. 


entertaining of course, 


Therein lies the secret of the 
success of the Rand-McNally 


Juveniles. 


Editing of the text and the illus- 


trations is a feature of the 


publishing to which is given a 
great deal of patient, thoughtful 


attention by people most efficient 


by reason of temperament and 


great experience in this particular 


field. 


The combination of child's art- 
ists and child's writers is most 


happily blended in the Juveniles 


from the press of 


RAND McNALLY & CO. 


CHICAGO 





NEW YORK 
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EDWARD LUCAS WHITE’S 
TWO BIG HISTORICAL NOVELS 


THE UNWILLING VESTAL 


A Tale of Rome Under the Caesars Net, $1.50 


The New York Sun says: “Action? From the first word of the first sen- 
e Mr. White hardly ever lets up. As a story pure and simple THE UN- 
LLING VESTAL is technically miles ahead of EL SUPREMO. Like his 
t novel this tale of Rome in the years between 100 and 200 A. D. is related 
stly by episodes. But the story does not lack continuity. And it has suspense 
a notable degree, to a degree far beyond the power of many novelists to 
1eve, 


A Romance of the Great Dictator 


El Supremo of Paraguay Net, $1.90 


Louis Joseph Vance, in the New York Sun, says: “EL SUPREMO is a 

ir de force which, as such, recalls THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. 

I'm tempted to term it a better story than that book. I know of no other writer 

whose charm of mind and manner could stand the test of the passion for minute 

descriptive writing which is Edward Lucas White’s. No matter what other books 
| must miss I mean to read it again and again.” 


Gone to Earth By Mary Webb 
Author of ‘‘The Golden Arrow,”’ ‘‘The Spring of Joy.’’ Net, $1.50 


About what novel of recent days—or years—could the Literary Editor of a 
newspaper of the standing of The Sun (New York) say (in a review covering 
a whole page): 

Rebecca West's Verdict.—'‘‘Let us recall what Miss West said about it: ‘The year’s discovery has 
been Mary Webb, author of GONE TO EARTH. Sh» is a genius and I shouldn’t mind wager- 
ing that she is going to be the most distinguished writer of our generation.” 

The Impressiveness of GONE TO EARTH.—**GONE TO EARTH is the most impressive English 
novel since Thomas Hardy gave us Tess of the Turberv:lles. It has many points of resemblance 
to Tess.”’ 

The Characters of the Story,—'‘They are put before us with exquisite and unobtrusive humor and 
understanding. There is fun in this book; make no mistake about that, There is comprehen- 
sion which is of far more importance; and there is the power to convey, which i; most important 
of all.”’ 


Under F ire Le Feu By Henri Barbusse 


14th American Edition Net, $1.50 
ERNEST POOLE, in the New York Sun, says: “By all odds the most 


significant book I have read in the last year is UNDER FIRE. That seems to 
tower above all war stories that have yet been written.” 

ALLAN UPDEGRAF, in the New York Sun, says: “LE FEU is in a 
class by itself.” 

ROBERT HERRICK, in The Dial, says: “The book has all those intimate 
signs of truth that carry immediate conviction. Barbusse gives the thing itself— 
War.” 


A Student in Arms By Donald Hankey 
Each, Net, $1.50 


Brooklyn Daily Eagle says: “Out of a deep experience this volume was 
born. . . nowhere can we read to better advantage than here; nowhere shall we 
be so repaid with originality, heartiness, good humor, insight and the revelation 
of a noble character, of a true man who paid the last full measure of devotion. 
Long will these words live in the memory of the reader... . It is one of the 
rare books of the war.” 


Boyd Cable’s New Book 


Author of ‘‘Between the Lines,’’ ‘‘Action 


Front Lines Front,’’ ‘‘Grapes of Wrath,’’ Net, $1.50 


Curtis Lubin, in Town and Country, says: ‘‘Boyd Cable is the most remarkable 
describer of battle scenes and actions of any man using the English language.”’ 


First and Second Series 


E.P. DUTTON & Co. 681 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 


eyes the ludicrous figure of a fat postman 
whom the swinging shutters had struck in 
the stomach and cleared completely off the 
absurdly narrow sidewalk, The man’s sur- 
prise proved hard to express promptly in 
words and before he could speak | apolo- 
gized to his evident satisfaction, and again 
amused the group of schoolboys by my 
speech in pajamas from the open window.” 

“Just Behind the Front in France” is full 
of entertaining and illuminating anecdotes 
and experiences. The book is beautifully 
pictured, 


World War at a Glance, The. Laird 
& Lee. 50 cents. 

As its name suggests this book is intended 
to afford for rapid and convenient reference 
information of the latest and most authori- 
tative nature regarding all angles of the 
World War and the people and nations 
engaged. Compact completeness has been 
the aim of the compilers, who have pro- 
duced a volume answering almost any of 
the multitudinous questions arising in our 
daily reading and conversation, yet in size 
convenient for carrying in one’s pocket. 

“It is natural,” says the foreword, “that 
the war and all connected with it should be 
uppermost in our minds and our discussions. 
There is hardly a home from which a near 
and dear one has not gone forth to fight 
for Right and Might. Yet how much of 
our discussion is well informed; and when 
from the passing news well informed on 
some detail, how long is it before we have 
forgotten? When forgotten, how many 
have the means at hand ready to refresh 
their memories? To meet this need this 
book has been compiled.” 

For those at home, as well as for soldier 
or sailor in the service, it affords in concise 
form those great facts with which one must 
be familiar for intelligent conception of 
the great war. Armies, navies, insignia of 
United States and our Allies, merchant ship- 
ping, submarine records, government, popu- 
lations, wealth, cost of the war, loans, 
taxation, pronunciations, government war 
boards, cantonments, the draft, insurance. 
army and navy pay, history of the war in 
chronological form, are only a few of the 
features covered. 

Bottled Up in Belgium. By Arthur B. 
Maurice. Moffatt, Yard & Company. $1.25. 

Mr. Maurice was the last American dele- 
gate to the Relief Commission in Belgium 
to get into that country prior to our decla- 
ration of war. His experiences form a 
thrilling story. 


Biography and History 


Voice of Lincoln, The. By R. M. 
Wanamaker. 


$2.50. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


This book takes the writings of Lincoln 
and makes them tell their own story. It 
is cleverly managed, and shows the results 
of years of labor on the part of a prominent 
Western judge, who is a Lincoln lover 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Books For Summer Reading 







Cc 





titles at this low price. 





Warwick, Anne. The Unpretenders. 
Ten good short stories about a group of charming, every- 
day people. 
The Chalk Line. 
Dramatic is a mild word for this curiosly conceived story, 
laid in Shanghai, and centering around a fascinating woman 
and her lovers. 


Anonymous. To M. L. G. or, He Who Passed. 
A strange and frank account of the life of a young 
actress on the American stage. Will open readers’ eyes to 
an entirely new phase of existence. 


The Life Mask. By the author of “To M. L. G.”_ : ; 
An intense and passionate love story, the action of which 
takes place in beautiful Granada. 


Thompson, Vance. The Carnival of Destiny. 

A tale of brilliant originality whose theme is the reappear- 
ance of an extraordinary and vivid personality in the persons 
of women living in times ranging from the Stone Age to the 
nineteenth century. 


Strangeland, Karin Michaelis. Elsie Lindtner. 

Readers and admirers of “‘The Dangerous Age’’—to which 
this is the sequel—will delight in Elsie Lindtner’s rambling 
self-revelations of soul, her remarkably frank letters to her 
divorced husband, and her queer obsessions as to the dangers 
of middle age. 


Wales, Hubert. The Brocklebank Riddle. 

A ghost story without a ghost, a mystery story without a 
detective. The story is the wildest, weirdest story imaginable. 
Whoever picks it up will read to the last page, no matter 
what the hour. 


Bamfylde, Walter. Midsummer Magic. 
An elemental story laid in the Cotswold Hills—full of 
passion, jealousy, fear, love, hate, with a robust fight in it and 
a predominant love. It has a gypsy-born hero and a heroine 
of queenly beauty, and is redolent of the hills and fields. 


Valentine, E. A. U. The Labyrinth of Life. 
j A brilliant, humorous story of life in the American colony 
in Paris. 


Sedgwick, Anne Douglas. The Encounter. 
_ The emotional tangle which arises from the meeting of three 
German philosophers—one of whom is Nietzsche—and an 
unusual American girl. A love story which will give the 
reader rare delight. 


Battersby, H. F. Prevost. The Uncertain Glory. 
A vivid picture of life and revolution in a small, imaginary 
republic in Latin Amerca. 


Bendall, Gerard. The Illusions of Mr. and Mrs. Bressingham. 
The orginal and amusing story of a married couple who, 
having sought the world over for something to add piquancy 
to their prosaic lives, found to their astonishment that each 
could afford the other the desired mental stimulus. 


Vivian, E. Charles. The Young Man Absalom. 

The perpetual struggle between labor and capital here forms 
the background of a fascinating tale, full of live issues and 
modern problems. The hero is a young man full of pluck, 
determination, and sympathy, who is compelled to sacrifice 
one thing after another—his love, his family, and his fortune— 
through his devotion to the cause of his fellow-men. 


Herbert, Alice. Garden Oats. 

The development of a girl from early school days to mar- 
riage (and a little after) is shown with sympathy and clever- 
ness. Her real difficulties begin after her marriage, when 
many pitfalls are prepared for this sweet-natured heroine. 







PHILADELPHIA 


All regular editions on good paper, and binding at about one fifth the 
usual price. By buying the remainder 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
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Good Novels at 25 Cents Originally published at Prices 


from $1.25 to $1.50 





of the editions we can offer these 


Sullivan, T. R. The Heart of Us. 
A novel of charm and distinction dealing with social ar 
theatrical Boston forty years ago. 
The Hand of Petrarch. 
Charming short stories located in various parts of the work 
with much local color and real heart interest. 


de la Pasture, Mrs. Henry. The Honorable Mrs. Garry. 
A modern comedy, the scene laid in London of to-day 
Mainly a study of character, and of the development of a sense 
of proportion in a beautiful and self-centered young woman. 


Palmer, John. Peter Paragon. 
Few authors have written of Youth so exquisitely as John 
Palmer. His novel is Paragon’s childhood, boyhood, youth, 
early, tentative love affairs, and his final wonderful love story 


The King’s Men. 

The striking picture of a world changed by war. It has a 
war-time setting, but the reader is not taken into the trenches, 
loes not participate in a charge, and hears only once—and then 
from a distance—the muffled boom of artillery. It is the life 
behind the firing lines, the inner drama of a nation’s trans 
formation, that the author depicts in his striking characters 
and scenes. 


‘ 





Gwynne, Agnes. The Bathing Man. 

The capital story of the disguised identity of young Jacol 
Saxonbam, who, mistakenly accused of crime, leaves home and 
disappears—to become the “bathing man” at an Italian water 
ing place and the central figure in a pretty story. 


Graeve, Oscar. The Keys of the City. 
An absorbing novel of New York, showing the city in little 
known aspects. The interesting story of a boy’s life who 
grows up near the great city. 


, 

Kobbe Gustav. All-of-a-Sudden Carmen. 

A little waif, left at the opera-house door, is tenderly 
mothered by members of the company and becomes a real stage- 
child, living in the atmosphere of music—learning the songs 
as another child might learn to talk. It is the story of her 
babyhood, childhood, and maidenhood—to the movement she 
rises to the great emergency and is awarded the coveted laurel 
wreath. 


Brady, Cyrus Townsend. The More Excellent Way. 

A tale of modern society and the divorce question, with the 
scenes laid in New York, Sorrento, Bermuda and Reno. 
Rarely has an author, without attempt at preaching, written 
a story so subtly influential, so provocative of thought, even 
while it seems to leave no time for thought in the swift suc- 
cession of its dramatic development. 


Meynell, Viola. Narcissus. 

The story of the development of two brothers from early 
childhood to early manhood, written with the patient care, 
the wistfulness, the almost intolerable observation, which have 
always marked Miss Meynell’s work. The two boys are 
wonderfully well done, particularly Jimmy. Mrs. Carmichael 
is equally well drawn, and the transition from the mother of 
the boys to the mother of the young men is handled with skill. 


Bordeaux, Henry. The Parting of the Ways. 

The story of the cross-roads is concerned not only with the 
“ways,” but with the people that walk them. Pascal Rouvrdy 
himself, a young physician of brilliant promise, is real and con- 
vincing. Laurence Aveniére, to whom he has just engaged 
himself, is an interesting, ambitious, self-possessed girl. The 
essence of the story is simply a restatement of the old issue 
between the individual and the race. 


Blundell, Peter. Love-Birds in the Coco-Nuts. 


A strange, swiftly-moving story of the tropics, filled with 
well-drawn Eurasian characters. 


NEW YORK 
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THE SEASON’S BEST-SELLING WAR BOOKS 





‘Even More Convincing Than seg On.’ 


"New York Sun 


THE GLORY : TRENCHES 


AN INTERPRETATION OF WAR 
By LIEUT. CONINGSBY DAWSON 


Author of ‘‘Carry On: Letters in Wartime” 
(Now in Its Twentieth Edition) 
A soldier speaking to the people back home, telling them what the supreme 


—_ of war means to the men in the trenches. 


“Their religion is the 


religion of heroism, which they have learned in the glory of the trenches.”’ 
The most inspiring war book written since the Great War began. 


First Edition 50,000 Copies 


“A Truly Remarkable Book”’ 


THE FATHER 
OF A SOLDIER 
By W. J. DAWSON 


Author of ‘‘Robert Shenstone,”’ 
Cloth. $1.00 net. 


“A most sympathetic and appealing, though 
strong and manly, account of the feelings of the 
father at seeing his three sons go to the war; instinct | 
with uplifting spirituality which nowhere lapses 
jnto sentimentality.""—New York Tribune. 


etc. 


Frontispiece. Cloth, $1.00 Net 


Still Carrying On 
—and On (20th Edition) 


CARRY ON 
LETTERS IN WAR TIME 
By LT. CONINGSBY DAWSON 


Author of ‘*The Glory of the Trenches,”’ 
Frontispiece. Cloth. $1.00 net. 
“Every page of Lieutenant Dawson's book 
breathes the faith that the men who are fighting 
there for the life of Democracy will come back with 
a new vision in their eyes. One finds that vision 
in ‘Carry On.’ ""—Chicago Herald. 


etc. 


Of All Booksellers 


JOHN LANE COMPANY, 


Tett ME 
ANOTHER STORY 


You take no risk in ordering this book by 
mail on the BRADLEY APPROVAL PLAN. 
It is the best story book you have ever seen, 
but if you do not agree with us in think- 
ing so you may return it within five days 
from receipt and your money will be re- 
funded without question or argument, 


Tell Me Another Story is a Bradley quality 
book, beautifully printed and bound in dark red, 
stamped with gold. 


Price, Postpaid, $1.50 
ORDER YOUR COPY NOW 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Publishers, NEW YORK 


Your child’s education begins with the 
discriminate use of stories 


Tell Me 
Another Story 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


is a new book in plan and in purpose. It provides 
for children of three to eight years new stories of 
intense interest, based on a carefully considered 
plan to train the child to think. It is the first book 
to present stories in groups with contrasting treat- 
ment and continuity of theme. 

“Another Story”—and still another—can be told 
to entertain and interest without diverting the train 
of thought. The first story appeals to the child's 
knowledge founded on experience, the second to his 
reasoning powers, while the third is fanciful and is 
especially designed to stimulate the imagination. 

They are all high grade stories, selected to enter- 
tain and at the same time to fulfill their psycho- 
logical mission. Miss Bailey is a foremost authority 
on the mental needs of the child and her book will 
be a great help to every mother who is anxious to 
begin early character building while her child's 
mind is in a plastic state. 


Ask your bookseller for this book—or order 
it by mail on our special approval plan. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Against Odds. By K. Elizabeth Sihler. 
Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 

When in 1903 the authoress received an | 
appointment to teach near Tacoma, much | 


enthusiasm was aroused by homestead | 





claimants which require but meagre funds 
to becomea rich land owner in Uncle Sam’s 
fertile fields. Lured by the fascination of 
life in the open she took up a claim which 
seemed to require only a visit twice a year. 


| The attention which the claim really de- 
manded, the difficulties arising to enable 
her to clear the soil to build a shack, pro- 
vide any (even meagre ones), 
the absence of neighbors to give advice or 
the lack water and 
transportation, are all retold in diary form 
by surely worked against odds 
not entirely to the sacrifice of her 
health and happiness, 


comforts 


assistance, of food, 


one who 
yet 


Abraham Lincoln: 
Samuel Scoville. 
Union. 

A brief study 
Lincoln, 


His Story. By 
American Sunday School 


of the life and character 
prepared from material gathered 
from many sources, and giving an interpre- 
tation of Lincoln particularly grateful at 
this time. 


Francis Joseph and His Court. From 
the “Memoirs of Count Roger de Ressé- 
quier.” By Herbert Vivian. John Lane 
Company. $2.50. 

A book of gossip about one of the most 
interesting characters Europe has known. 
Here we meet in intimacy such people as 
Edward VII the the 
present and a host of 
There is some scandal, of 
but the book is entertaining chiefly 
for the insight it throws on the surround- 
ings out of which came the Great War. 

Years of My Youth. 
Howells. Harper and Brothers. $2.50. 

An illustrated of Mr. Howells’ 
autobiography, with illustrations from pho- 
tographs by Clifton Johnson. 

A handsome volume worthy in setting of 
its subject. 


of England. Kaiser, 
Austrian Emperor, 
other notables. 


course, 


3y William Dean 


edition 


My Story: Being the Memoirs of Bene- 
dict Arnold. Charles 
\ self-revealing account of Benedict Ar- 
nold, A very 


Scribner’s Sons. 


gathered from his papers. 





interesting and vivifying story that throws 
new light on a strangely complex character. 


Uncollected Letters of Abraham Lin- 
coln. Houghton, Mifflin Company. 

A selection of letters gathered together 
from Lincoln’s correspondence, heretofore 
not available in one place. Historically val- 
uable and humanly interesting, as all things 
about and by Lincoln must be. 


Dark People, The. By Ernest Poole. 
| The Macmillan Campany. $1.50. 


Mr. Poole has just come back from Rus- 
sia, where he has made a searching study 
of the country today, its elements of 
strength and of weakness, and the con- 
structive forces which are at work building 
up a nation out of the chaos of the past 
two years. 

After analyzing the problems connected 
with the Kerensky government, the various 
political parties, the council of workmen 
and soldiers, the army, railroads, industrial 
and food supplies, he reaches the real heart 


of Russia’s unrest, the peasants or the 
“Dark People.” 
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To understand this great part of the 
population, one must realize the influence 


of the Russian Church, the significance of 
the peasants’ congress, their attitude to- 
ward the war and toward the Revolution, 
and finally the great problem of the city 
workmen and the land. 

All of these questions Mr. Poole dis- 
cusses in a keenly analytical and brilliant 
way, with an intellectual detachment ena- 
bling him to see all sides of his subject, 
and at the same time an understanding of 
the lot of the Russian peasant which gives 
his book great charm and sympathy. 


Last of the Romanoffs, The. By Charles 
Rivet. E. P. Dutton & Co, 


The last year has brought out many books 
on Russia, but none of them has thrown 
so much light on the inner affairs of that 
wretched country and on the causes of its 
troubles as “The Last of the Romanoffs,” 
written by Charles M. Rivet, who for six- 
teen years, until a year ago, lived in Russia 
as Petrograd correspondent of the influen- 
tial Paris paper, “Le Temps.” It has been 
translated by Hardress O'Grady. M. Rivet 
had lived so long in Russia, was so thor- 
oughly acquainted with the life and char- 
acter of all classes and knew so much, by 
reason of his journalistic connections and 
importance, about Russian affairs that he 
is better equipped to tell the story of the 
Russian revolution and to interpret its sig- 
nificance and its possible results than any 
one else who has yet written about it. With 
the logic and brilliancy of the French in- 
tellect and the instinct of the clever jour- 
nalist he has gone straight for essentials, 
written about them in a clear, interesting 
style and grouped them in a way to make 
the picture he presents always graphic and 
impressive. 

The first part deals with Russia as it 
was before and during the early part of 
the War. It is a rapid, clear and brilliant 
survey of happenings and policies and the 
causes for them that will give the Ameri- 
can reader, in a short space, a more satis- 
factory understanding than he can get else- 
where of Russian character, the classes 
into which the Russian people were divided, 
the course of internal affairs, the methods 
and extent of the peaceful German invasion 
of Russia, the influence of Rasputin and 
how he obtained it, and to what ends it 
was exercised. The survey of the Revolu- 
tion throws a much needed illumination 
upon that event, and deals much more with 
causes, tendencies of thought and forces of 
national life and character than it does 
with the material events of the upheaval, 
although all of these that are of 


conse- 
quence are narrated vividly, from the 
author’s first-hand knowledge. The last 


section deals with the relations between 
France and Russia, and discusses with much 
severity the failure of France in the days 
before the war and during its first two 
years to endeavor to understand the grow- 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


The Diamond 
Cross Mystery 


By CHESTER K. STEELE 


Author of ‘‘ The Mansion of Mystery”’ 


12 mo. cloth, illustrated and with colored 
jacket. $1.25 


A detective story with fresh varia- 
tions. The opening scene discloses 
the owner of a jewelry shop lying 
dead, with a strangely shaped watch 
in her hand, the only timepiece in the 
store that has not stopped. The un- 
earthing of the criminal is a long, 
serious undertaking, with many 
strange surprises lying in wait, and a 
notably capable veteran detective in 
the background 


Some 


Honeymoon! 


By CHARLES EVERETT 
HALL 


12. mo. cloth, illustrated and with colored 
jacket. Net $1.25 


A modern comedy of errors. The 
mistake of a business man who mar- 
ries in haste, and later falls into error 
as to the identity of his spouse, is 
brightly developed, in this novel. 
There is amusement enough in the 


story to furnish half a dozen modern 
farce comedies. 


Making Good 
with Margaret 


By E. WARD STRAYER 


12 mo. cloth, illustrated and with colored 
jacket. $1.25 


. A strong, up-to-date story of love 
and business. 


The Imprisoned 


Freeman 
By HELEN S. WOODRUFF 


Author of ‘‘The Lady of the Lighthouse,’’ 
*“*Mr. Doctor-Man,”’ etc. 


12 mo. cloth, with beautiful colored jacket. 
Net $1.35. 


Courageously exposing the real sig- 
nificance of some of our laws which 
admit of the perpetration of atroci- 
ties, this virile American novel is the 
author’s best work. But aside from 
this, its underlying and deeper note, 
this human-interest story possesses 
the charm, pathos, delicious humor 
and exquisite poetic imagination 
which has characterized Mrs. Wood- 
ruff’s earlier work. 


George Sully & Company 
Publishers New York 








When writing to advertisers, please mention THe Book News MontTHLY 


ing forces of democracy among 


\usSian 
people. These last chapters ar: indict 
ment of secret diplomacy and tional 
ignorance that ought to be frui much 
good. M. Rivet pleads for n the 
Russian people, whom he kn well, 
and declares his belief that t Il vet 
establish their nation on a fir = of 
democratic government. Of lil d in- 
tellectual Russia, whose inact uring 
the collapse of the last few s has 
made many observers in ti untry 
anxious and skeptical, he says 

“The Russian Liberalism wl s th 
begetter of the new era, has stox atc] 
ing impotently the internationalist hit 
tions of some and the Germai uvers 
of others. It refused—and was g to 
refuse—to begin a struggle wl night 
have seemed to be a defence of i n in- 
terests. But its inactivity does it all 
mean that it has been swallowed the 
whirlwind. It will certainly pl: par 
in society again. It knows now, i e of 
the excesses which have been c itted., 
what it owes to the country. It ki s that 
the enormous majority of Russia only 
too anxious to follow it, as that niass is 
Russian first and foremost, and c not 
make head or tail of German Marxian the- 


ories. Russia will find itself again after a 
moment of aberration of which the lLeninist 


propaganda was one of the principal 


Religion 
Counterfeit Miracles. I’y Benjamin B. 
Warfield. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00, 


causes.” 


A study of the bases for the theory of 
Christian Science, using the miracles 
Post-Biblical Christian history from the 
second century on as the foundation for 
investigation. By showing the fraudulent 
and misleading practices, which have preyed 
upen natural superstition, the author hopes 
to bring out the authenticity and wonder of 
the miracles of Christ. 


Teacher-Training Class, The. By 
Emilie F. Kearney. IF. H. Nevell Com 
pany. 75 cents. 

\ unique piece of work, the like of which 
has not been done before. It is a real 
treasure in itself, and will be welcomed by 


Sunday School teachers the country over. 


As His Mother Saw Him. By Charlotte 
E. Gray. The Meridian Press. $1.00. 


\ beautiful picture of the home-life of 
Jesus. 


Psychology and Preaching. By Charles 
S. Gardner. The Macmillan Company. 


\ study in educational psychology as ap- 
plied to the needs and uses of preachers. 
Just as modern psychology has been applied 
to teaching, so may it be applied to preach- 
ing, and the methods for doing this are 
clearly and inspiringly set forth in this vol- 
ume. 








The 


Chr -tian Idea on the Modern World, 
The. ‘y Raymond Calkins. The Pilgrim 
Press. $1.00. 

is a vindication of the Christian 

offset the questions that are arising 

the practicability of the Christian 
ideal the light of present events. 


Compass, The. By Edwin L. McIlvaine. 
| G. Badger. $1.00. 
author has clothed certain of the 
ruths of the religion of Christ in a 
ittractive garb, making them real, 
il, vital for the fortunate reader. 
purpose of the volume, as may be 
concluded from its title, is to usher 
ie simple and clear knowledge of the 
truths that are fundamental to the un- 
iding and living of the Christian life. 
There is a real and logical progression in 
the arrangement of its chapters that will 
lead the way naturally and easily from the 
simplest truths and experiences of the 
Christian life into those that are deepest. 
and highest, and most blessed. 


Song Stories of the Sawdust Trail. 1, 
Homer Rodeheaver. With an indorsement 
. William A. Sunday. Moffat, Yard 


These are stories gleaned from the Billy 
Sunday Campaigns, and related by Mr. 
Sunday's chorister, the popular Rodeheaver. 
\ very interesting collection of experiences 
and anecdotes. 


Prayer in War Time. By Sir William 
Robertson Nicoll. George H. Doran Com- 
any. $1.00. 

These articles were published in The 
sritish Weekly in the course of the present 
war. They deal with the sorrows and prob- 
ems which the war has brought about to 
hristian hearts, and in simple, sincere 





anguage offer the consolations of faith 
from the standpoint of Christianity. They 
how how prayer may be a sustaining com- 
fort even when the lives of loved ones are 

spared. The message which England 
needed has now come to have a poignant 
appeal to our own nation. 


God and the Soldier. By Norman Mac- 
Lean. George H. Doran Company. $1.25. 
hese essays on the fundamental doc 
nes of orthodox Christianity had their 
‘in weekly meetings of the chaplains in 
one of the great camps in France. At these 
meetings the problems which confront the 


soldiers and th» Church were freely dis- 


cussed. The book has none of the annoying 
assertiveness with which many seel:ers pro- 
pound answers to great questions. In the 
author’s own words, “They only hope that 
these addresses will indicate the direction 
in which they found their thoughts moving 
hen in touch with the grim realities of war. 
They do not claim to have given an answer 
to the questions which the war has evoked 
om many troubled hearts; they are only 
le to show how urgent these questions 

With first-hand knowledge of the 
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s- 


Ponto fence 
WHERETHE SOULS 
MEN ARE CALLING 


By LIEUT. CREDO HARRIS, A.R.C. 

Founded on fact more strange, more 
powerful than fiction—the first big 
love story to come out of the great war. 
You'll like it. $1.35 net. 


OVER THE SEAS 
FOR UNCLE SAM 


A wonderful book of daring deeds 
by our navy and its heroes, officers 
and men of the present war. 

ELAINE STERNE—author of 
“The Road of Ambition’’—collected 
the stories from the men themselves 
while they were invalided inthe Navy 
Hospital. She is Lieutenant of the 
Honor Guard, and her book was 
aided and sanctioned by the Navy 
Department.—IT’S GREAT. 

16 ACTION PICTURES. — $1.35 net. 


AMBULANCING 


on the 


FRENCH FRONT 

By EDWARD R. COYLE 
Who served as a volunteer with the 
French Army—Red Cross Division. 
His book is to the field of mercy 
what those of Empey, Holmes and 
Peat have been in describing the 
vicissitudes of army life. The author 
spent ten months in ambulance work 
on the Verdun firing line. What he 
saw and did is recounted with most 
graphic clearness. This book contzins 
many t'lustrations photographed on 
the spot. 
It’s Fine! And Different—$1.35 net. 


BRITTON woniin- BOOKS 


ALL BOOK STORES 





religious feelings and questionings of sol- 
diers confronted with the conditions of war, 
the authors have given thoughtful treatment 
of such perennial questions as the responsi- 
bility of God for sin, immorality, and the 
interrelations of the different denominations 
of Christianity, 


God and the War. By Archdeacon 
Paterson Smythe. George H. Doran Com- 
pany. $1.00. 

This book deals with the religious sig- 
nificance of the present crisis in a calm and 
judicious temper. 

Dr. Paterson Smythe answers the clap- 
trap criticisms of the opponents of Chris- 
tianity, and he offers words of cheer to 
those who are cast down. 


Educational 


American Patriotic Prose. By Augustus 
White Long. D. C. Heath & Co. 

Selections from great writers, for supple- 
mentary reading. 


Book of Holidays, The. By J. W. Mc- 
Spadden. Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 

A collection of verses and prase appro- 
priate to the celebration of holidays, espe- 
cially those with a patriotic significance. 


Undergraduate and His College, The. 
By Frederick R. Keppel. Houghton, Mif- 
flin Company. $1.60. 

A study of the possibilities of colleges, 
designed to help boys in making their choice 
of a school home, and to aid them in their 
early struggles and problems in the school. 


Amateur and Educational Dramatics. 
By Evelyne Hilliard, Theodora McCor- 
mick and Kate Oglebay. The Macmillan 
Company. $1.00. 


A book for students of amateur theatri- 
cals, designed especially for teachers to use 
in handling their classes. 


Illustrations of Chaucer’s England. 
Edited by Dorothy Hughes. Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2.50. 

\ commentary for use of students of 
Chaucer, designed to aid in providing a 
historic background that will be clearly and 
understandingly defined. 


Principles of Secondary Education. By 
Alexander Inglis. Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany, $2.75. 

\ practical and comprehensive study of 
the events that go into the making of suc- 
cessful training in the secondary schools. 
Prepared by a well-known educator, it is 
authoritative, suggestive and almost ex- 
haustive in its research into method. 


Golden Numbers, Posey Ring, The. 
By Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora 
Archibald Smith. Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany. 

School editions of collections of poems 
that are loved by the children. 
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J uveniles 


Aztec Hunters, The. By Francis Robt. | 
Wheeler Lathrop. Lee & Shepard Com- | 
pany. $1.35. 

A thrilling mystery tale founded on his- 
tory, by a writer who is famous for his 
tales of historically interesting places and 
monuments. It is a book for live boys and 
girls who want to learn as well as to enjoy. 


Boys’ Book of Submarines, The. 
A. Frederick Collins. 
pany. $1.35. 

A book that describes the make-up and 
workings of the submarine, designed to be 
instructive to boys. 


By 
F. A. Stokes Com- 


Trudy and Timothy. By Bertha Currier 
Porter. Penn Publishing Company. 

One of a series of books for little girls, 
bound to please youngsters of both sexes 
of from seven to twelve. 


Safety First Club and the Flood, The. 





By W. T. Nichols. Penn Publishing Com- 
pany. $1.25. 

A first-class tale for boys of from ten to 
fifteen, up-to-date in theme, and clever in 
treatment. 


Stephen’s Last Chance. By Margaret 
Ashmun. $1.50. 


A boys’ book, the scene of which is laid | 
on a Montana ranch. 


The Macmillan Company. 


About Peggy Saville. By Mrs. George 
deHorne Vaizey. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

A pleasant girl’s book by a writer who is 
always entertaining. 


Polly’s 
Banks. 


Garden. By Helen Ward 
The Macmillan Company. 75 cents. 

A pleasing tale for children about a little 
girl who made an imaginary garden and 
was rewarded for her unselfish spirit. 


Renegade, The. By John Finnemore. 
The Macmillan Company. 

A clever boys’ book of adventure, full of 
the excitement of life under dramatic con- 
ditions. 


Adventures of Bobby Coon, The; Ad- 
ventures of Jimmy Skunk, The. By Thorn- 
ton W. Burgess. Little, Brown & Co. 50 
cents each. 

Two additional volumes in Mr. Burgess’s 
popular “Bedtime Story-Books Series.” 
These tales of the little coon who could not 
find a new house, and of Jimmy Skunk, 
with his dangerous perfume, are immensely 


entertaining. Peter Rabbit is a hero in each 
book. 


America First. By 
Greene. 


Frances Nimmo 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 75 cents. 

This pleasing juvenile is comprised of 
three brief for Boy Scouts and 
Camp Fire Girls, showing the valiant deeds 
possible even among children of 
years. 


stories 


tender 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


‘“‘The Rose-bush of a Thousand Yea::”’ 


Mabel Wagnalls’ New Book Upon Which is Based 
THE FAMOUS SCREEN DRAMA 


“‘Revelation,”’ with Madame Nazimova 


This great film has created a sensation, and the story in book form is bound ell 


widely. 


scenes from the motion picture. 
Bound in cloth and artistically decorated. 


Conversational War French 
in a Pocket Manual 


A quick, easy short-cut to a speaking 
knowledge of French sufficient for the 
everyday needs of the American soldier or 
sailor, is given in The Soldier's Service 
Dictionary by F. H. Vizetelly, Litt.D., 
LL.D. 10,000 military and conversational 
words and phrases are contained in one 
alphabetical order. The exact pronuncia- 
tion of each word is given by a simple 
and accurate system. The commands, 
technical terms, etc., of every branch of 
the service are given in addition to thou- 
sands of conversational expressions. 
Major-General J. T. Dickman, U.S. A., 
says: “I take pleasure in recommending 
this book for official use with the troops.” 

Pocketsized, khaki-bound, $1.00 net. 


Thumb-notch Index, 25 Cents Extra 





Howto Build Mental Power 


Grenville Kleiser, the famous authority 
on self-development, has just completed a 
notable reading course, in one volume, on 
the building of mental power. Although 
this work has been out only a short time, 
it hasalready made an enviable reputation 
for itself and secured the endorsement of 
many of the country’s best-known men. 
This is a new treatment of this vital sub- 
ject, and it is far better than the older 
works because it makes the study easy 
and entertainingtothe man who has neither 
time nor inclination to dig into deep, in- 
volved and technical treatises. Present 
indications are that this volume will 
quickly become the most popular work on 
the subject. 

Large book, handsomely bound in cloth. 

Price, $3.00 net. 


It is an inspiring story of Joline the artist’s model—her care-free and | 
strained life, her visit to the forbidden grounds of the monastery, the startling de 
ments there, and her subsequent regeneration. 


It is a fascinating story and is beautifully 
Price, 75 cents net. 


There is a Big Demand Right Now 
For Each of These Four Books 









The book is illustrated with 








HEALTH 
For the Soldier and Sailor 


This is a practical manual of sanitation 
and personal hygiene for our fighters, pre- 
pared by Professor Irving Fisher and Dr. 
Eugene L. Fisk of the Life Extension In- 
stitute, Authors of How to Live. This 
little volume is packed full of suggestions 
and instructions for preserving the health 
of the men at the front. Such vital sub- 
jects are treated as Trench Foot; Shell 
Shock; Flies; Vermin, Lice; Venereal Peril; 
Tuberculosis; etc. 

Secretary of the Navy Daniels, says: 

“T am sure that this book will perform 
a real patriotic service to the country. | 
have looked it over with a great deal of 
interest, and I am impressed with the 
straight-forward and practical advice and 
information which it contains.” 

“It isa book that every officer should 
have in his kit asa first aid reference in 
emergency.’’—Philadelphia Record. 

Pocketsized, khaki-bound, Price, 60c. net. 





15,000 Useful Phrases 


That this book by Grenville Kleiser fills 
a popular need is evidenced by the im- 
mediate and unusual demand for it that 
arose as soon as it was published. It isa 
magical treasury of witty and appropriate 
expressions that will fill every business or 
social need. It gives suggestions on what 
to say or write upon all possible occasions. 
This is a book that will be gladly wel- 
comed by every writer and speaker, every 
one who would appear at his best in social 
life, every one who wants to be able to 
say just the proper and appropriate thing 
at all times. 


455 pages, clothbound. Price, $1.60 net. 
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Ernest Poole’s New Novel Anthony and Hero 


HIS SECOND WIFE 


By the Author of ‘‘The Harbor,’’ ‘‘His Family,’’ etc. 


‘‘Never yet has Mr. Poole, and seldom has 
any American writer, done better work. He 
has written a book of which American liter- 
ature may well be proud.’’—WNV. Y. Tribune. 


Ernest Poole’s New Novel of American Life 


HIS SECOND WIFE 


Now Ready $1.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York 


’ NHE EDITOR is a weekly magazine for writers. It is 
twenty-two years old. Those who conduct it like to 
think of it as a weekly visitor to ambitious writers, as 

a visitor who must not be pretentious, not dull, but friendly and 

helpful. Recognizing that writing may be an art, or a trade, or 

a profession—what the writer himself makes it—THE EDITOR 

tries to tell writers, so far as such things may be taught, how to 

write stories, articles, verses and plays, etc. One thing it does, 
in a way that never has been equalled, is to bring to the atten- 
tion of writers news of all the opportunities to sell their work. 

News of current prize competitions is a weekly feature. Editori- 

als on copyright and authors’ literary property rights are fre- 

quent. 


P. C. Macfarlane says that THE EDITOR’S leading articles, 
which usually are written by Charles Leonard Moore, are the 
best essays on writing being published today. 


THE EDITOR has a department devoted to letters in which 
successful contemporary writers tell of the genesis, development 
and writing of certain of their published stories. 


A yearly subscription (52 weekly numbers) costs $3.00. A four 
months’ trial subscription costs $1.00. Single copies are $.10 each. 


THE EDITOR 
RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


When writing to advertisers, please mention THE Book News MoNTHLY 


and Epic Poems 
By SIMMIE 


Oh such a spectacle! Look! Look! He was wise 

Who first suggested uniforms for soldiers 

For while formidable to the enemy 

They inspire a friend. Look! See how more 
imposing 

Than the citizens and yet, they are but people. 

And the martial music makes one almost 

Wish for foes. 


“These very dramatic and beautiful lines give 
the reader some idea as to the sweetness, pathos 
and charm of the remainder of the volume."’— 
Louisville Times. 

Price by mail $1.00 in one volume 

F. SIMON, Publisher 
86 Congress Avenue - New Haven, Conn. 





In “Called to the Colors” we are shown 
the bravery of a tenderfoot scout, who, on 
his first hike with his youthful companions, 
made a record which led to his being decor- 
ated by the Boy Scout National Court of 
Honor. 

“America First,’ from which the book 
derives its title, is the story of a family 
of Mexicans who sought their freedom in 
America, and during the uprising among 
the Mexicans, were the means of saving the 
American forces on the border by prompt 
action in blocking a raid on the post. 

The other story is even more youthful, 
describing a patriotic girl who rescued a 
German-American lad from abuse of his 


| classmates, who termed him a “spy.” 


M is cellan eous 


Caroline King’s Cook Book. By Caro- 
line B. King. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 


A book of practical recipes for the har- 
assed housewife in war times. 


Navy as a Fighting Machine, The. By 
Rear Admiral Bradley A. Fiske. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

A new, popular edition of a work widely 
known and now of peculiarly timely inter- 
est, 

Thrift in the Household. By Dora 
Morrell Hughes. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company. $1.25. 

A practical handbook for the patriotic 
housewiie, written by students in domestic 
economy, to show women how to manage 
on less and to greater advantage. 


Camp Craft. By Warren H. Miller. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $.1.25. 

A new edition of a camping book that 
has been accepted as useful by outdoor 
people all over the country. 


National System of Economies, A. By 
J. Taylor Peddie. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

The author gives the full authorized 
translation of the Paris “Recommenda- 
tions,” drawn up at the Allied Economic 
Conference in 1916, and. with these as a 


foundation outlines a new and coherent 
' 
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system of Economics based on the organ- 
ization of the entire resources of a nation. 
This systein will enable the nation to act 
as a unit, and, on a basis of limited protec- 
tion and minimum wage, conserve to the 
highest point its own industrial efficiencs 
without creating stagnation in international 
trade or deterioration in agriculture. 

A work which, forceful and interesting, 
as well as stimulating, will make the reader 
think for himself and enquire into the 
reasons for the present haphazard condi- 
tion of economics. 

Boswell of Baghdad, A. By E. V 
Lucas. George H. Doran Company. $1.35. 

Everyone acquainted with Mr. Lucas’s 
playful ingenuities will appreciate the sport 
he is able to get out of this Arabian-Nights- 
like affair—an Arabic work of the thir- 
teenth century, by one Ibn Khallikan who 
attained all sorts of distinctions as a “Kadi.” 

Mr. Lucas passes from his sage of Bagh- 
dad to various diversions in the passing 
show of to-day, upon which he touches with 
a delicacy and a discretion altogether his 
own. 


Automobile Storage Battery: Its Care 
and Repair, The. American Bureau of 
Engineering. 

An authoritative book on the construction, 
repair and’ care of the storage battery used 
in a gasoline motor car. This is an im- 
portant subject, since so much trouble can 
be caused in a machine by the lack of care 
given the storage battery. The book is com- 
prehensive and complete—it covers every 
phase of the subject, showing just how a 
battery is constructed and how it works. 
The book is beautifully bound in flexible 
leather, and has many diagrams and illus- 
trations. 


Tuberculosis: It’s Cause, Cure and 
Prevention. By Edward O. Otis. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.50. 

A new, revised edition of a standard 
book widely in use, and in especial demand 
now because of work in camps and _ hos- 
pitals. 


Wartime Breads and Cakes. By Amy 
L. Handy. Houghton, Mifflin Company. 
75 cents. 

Valuable recipes for bread and cake made 
from wheat substitutes. Practical, economical 
and simple. 


Home Help in Music Study. By Har- 
vette Brower. I. A. Stokes Company. 
$1.25: 

A capably written volume that will give 
valuable instruction to the earnest pupil. 
The author is well known as a musical 
authority, and her suggestions are at once 
- clear and ‘practical. 


Navigation. By Harold Jacoby. The 
Macmillan Company. $2.25. 

A new edition of a complete history of 
the subject of navigation, a work accepted 
as authentic and accurate. 


(Continued on page 18, ad. section) 
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Four Books Which Will Live 
“OVER THERE” WITH THE AUSTRALIA™S 


A Great War Narrative By 


Knyvett 


Has Been Most Enthusiastically Reviewed, for instance 


New York Herald says: 

“One of the best written and most thrilling accounts of death-defying advent 
and fighting at the front.” 
New York Evening Post says: 

“The first book on Australia’s part in the war and a rattling good one.” 
Philadelphia Press says: 

“His accounts of nocturnal raids upon German trenches, of fierce, silent, life-ar 
death struggles with hostile patrols, of incredible risks undergone to secure valua 
information, are calculated to stir the imagination of the most calloused reader of w 
narratives. Captain Knyvett also supplies valuable practical explanations of the duties 
a scout and of the importance of his work in aiding and supplementing airplane obs 
vation.” 


Illustrated. $1.50 net 


THE FLOWER of the CHAPDELAINES 


By George W. Cable 


A Charming Tale of the Present Day, Staged in the 
Old Creole Quarter of New Orleans 


New York Herald says: 

“A pretty love story and romance is told with consummate art and _ skill and the 
atmosphere of the old French quarter with its exclusive and proud old Creole families 
is given so well that one finds himself unwittingly living in it and forgetting the outside 
world,” 


Louis Dodge says: 

“If there’s ever been a more delectable story written in the United States I don’t 
know about it—surely it is one of the rarest flowers of that Anglo-Saxon culture which 
means everything to us all just now.” 


$1.35 net 


THE EARTHQUAKE by ArTHuR TRAIN 


This is a tale which every American will want to read, for besides being a good 
story it is a remarkable interpretation of the country’s new spirit created by the war. 
The press and representative Americans have given it much praise. 

The Philadelphia Public Ledger says: 

“The war has had no more telling and touching interpretation than Mr. Train makes 
in ‘The Earthquake.’ ” 
Theodore Roosevelt says: 

“TI want to congratulate you most heartily on ‘The Earthquake’ and to thank you as 
an American for having written it. I wish the last three chapters especially could be 
circulated everywhere.” 


$1.50 net 


FIVE TALES by JOHN GALSWORTHY 


New York Sun says: 

“We have reason to be thankful for the ‘Five Tales’ in that they bring the Gals- 
worthy tradition to a more definite stage. In the literary gallery of British portraiture 
surely no one with the possible exception of Dickens, has renderd more faithful historical 
work than Galsworthy—Galsworthy’s characters live assured of immortality.” 


$1.50 net 
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A grim and ghastly token from No Man’s 
Land! German barb-wire with a bit of 
Scotch tartan held fast in deadly prongs. 


have been in France, writes Harry Lauder, in his new book. | realize 

now more than ever before that my son’s life was not given in vain. 
With my own eyes I have seen the work of the Hun. And noone who 
has not seen it with his own eyes can have even a glimmer of under- 
standing: God tells us that we must love our enemies. But He can’t 
expect us to love His enemies. 


have sung my songs to the soldiers. I have lived with them in their 

camps. I have been with them in the mudand blood-soggy trenches. 
I have heard their tales and seen their deeds. I have visited their hos- 
pitals. J have talked with the wounded. Some will never more 
walk the shady lanes, or the little streets of their home towns; some 
will never gaze upon the trees and Howers on the hillside, nor look 
into the faces of loved ones, but they still laugh and talk and sing. 


VERY mother or father with a Son in the service, 

every person with a friend in uniform, will find courage 

and consolation in Harry Lauder’s ringing words of 
faith. He has given his only son to the cause. He toured 
England raising money and recruits. Ever since October he 
has been traveling this country—he has visited 77 cities from 
Boston to Los Angeles—spoken to millions—sent 12,000 men 
to the front. The newspapers have printed pages about him. 
Now, at the height of all this excitement, comes his book. 
For Harry Lauder has written an account of his wonderful 
experiences, in his own simple words. That book is called 
“A MINSTREL IN FRANCE” and it will soon be on sale 
at every bookstore in the United States. A family with a 
son in service—any person with a friend in uniform will be 
glad to get this interesting story through your establishment. 


HEARST’S INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY CO. 
119 WEST 40th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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For the Men Who Fight 
in Flanders 


By Norma Bright Carson 


THEYare learningto die, those boys in brown, 
While they teach a world to live: 
They are wearing nobly the hero's crown, 
With no thought save of right their lives 
they give. 


They are men who sing a cheerful song, 
They are men who laugh in the face of Hell: 
They sing when the days are dark and long, 
In the deeps of despair they say,” All is well.” 


They are giving themselves for you and for me; 
But what are we doing for them ? 
These heroes on land and these heroes on sea, 


Who are proving themselves four-square men? 


Have they the prayers of the folks back here? 
In the mud of the trenches over there, 

Do they hear the echo of Liberty's cheer, 
As they spend themselves to do and dare ? 


TT 
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We who in comfort and pride do live; 
Safe from the roar of the cannon’s boom, 
Are we doing our best to give and give 


What will help our boys the foe to doom? 


Side by side with the British and French, 
Proudly they fight with will to win; 

In the depths of the loathsome, grimy trench, 
In the midst of the battle’s terrible din. 


Come, let us up and join the fight, 
With money and faith and courageous heart: 
Let us launch “gainst the foe our material might, 
And show these boys that we ll do our part! 


For the men who fight in Flanders, friend. 
And the men who toil in France, 

On you and me for their help depend, 
Come, let's give them every chance! 


DE 
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“My Son, Go and Fight For Your Motherland” 


By Louis Raemaeker 


From ** Raemaeker's Cartoon History of the War.” (The Century ( om pany) 
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Practical Democracy 


By Private Harold R. Peat 
(Late Third Battalion, First Contingent Canadian Overseas Forces) 


EFORE I enlisted as a soldier, before I fought in France 
and Flanders, before I did my “bit” for world freedom, 
the word “democracy” never came into my everyday 
yocabulary. 

Now, that I have done all of these things to the best of my 
ability, | think of, hear of, and speak of democracy quite a lot. 

I wonder do we pronounce that word correctly? I wonder 
should the accent really go on the middle syllable? I wonder is 
there too much “moc” between the “de” and “racy”? 

Prior to 1914 I would have taken democracy as a matter of 
course, had I thought of it. I was one of the British nation. 
[ had a part ownership in the Empire. I had a say in the shaping 
of the country’s destiny. I would have said so, had I thought, 
and it would have been so, for I have and had all of these things. 

But I have them to greater degree now than [ had then. I 
have them consciously now. 

Democracy, as I see it from the vantage point of a sandbag 
parapet, is not a levelling up nor down, nor yet a socialism, nor 
even a syndicalism. Democracy, from the level of the parapet, 
is—what’s mine is mine, what’s yours is yours. If yours fails, 
then mine makes up the deficit. 

But there are wheels within wheels. 
demarcations of lines. 

In the spring of 1914, I went in and out of every hotel lobby 
I pleased. I was a civilian. I never experienced the fact myself, 
but in September of 1914, I know cf a man who was refused 
admittance to a certain exclusive hotel. 
uniform. 


There are lines and 


He wore a private’s 
His uniform was the reason given that he might not 
go where he pleased. 

Where was our vaunted democracy? That private soldier 
raised a considerable question. His civilian status was such as 
to bring him an hereditary seat in the British House of Lords. 
The door-keeper of a first-class hotel had judged the clothes and 
not the man. 

I found more snobbishness as distinct from class difference 
amongst the so-called lower middle classes of the other side, than 
in all the aristocracies of the allied kingdoms. 

True aristocracy is so completely democratic, it takes itself 
and its standing for granted. 

True democracy is so completely aristocratic, it takes itself 
as entirely assured and without question. 

The matter of a private’s uniform or that of a Major-General 
has little to do with the man. Every private soldier of today is 
the potential general of to-morrow. Every private soldier is a 
possible officer. Officership is a matter of leadership, not of rank. 

A dozen times in actions on the Western Front alone, it has 
happened that every officer and non-commissioned officer has 
been killed or wounded; and a dozen times has it happened that 
a private soldier has “carried on” the action to a successful finish. 
Ex-platoon Sergeant Rogers of my own Battalion of Canadians, 
the Third, is now Colonel Rogers of the same battalion. ‘There 
is a sample of the real democracy, which is the aristocracy of 
merit. 

A little while ago, I heard of a young lieutenant in a southern 
state. There had been a dance. After the entertainment was 
over an automobile was provided to convey the folks home. The 
vehicle was crowded and amongst the seated passengers was a 
girl and her escort of a private soldier. The automobile was also 
to be the means of conveyance for the lieutenant. He looked in, 
glimpsed the private and refused to ride. 

This is but a little incident. Just a small mistake, but the 
beginnings of a gigantic and far-reaching error. He was a very 
young officer; his ideas of position were exaggerated; his con- 


ception of rank kept him forever on the borderline of “swelled 
head.” He had never learned discipline. Here was the swank 
unbeloved of the true soldier. To the brother officer of riper 
experience, the boy would write himself a “rank outsider.” 

This isn’t the first of such incidents. It is not the last, but 
they are getting fewer. When the young officer reaches France, 
as happened to many of our earlier officers, he will recognize 
that the private may be the better man. In France, officers and 
men have the relation of big and smaller brothers. The officer 
is friend, adviser, pal. He is just a man set for a moment with a 
burden of greater responsibility than his comrade. 

The average soldier of the United States Army, or in any of 
the armies of the Allies, does not disrespect an officer because 
he is a good fellow. The good fellow commands love and love 
begets respect. 

The lieutenant who feels himself a brigadier general may 
exhort obedience in camp, he may exact obedience in France, 
but he can never hope to lead. I will leave it to some other 
returned soldier to give definite information on the point—I 
have none—but the snobbish officer runs every chance of receiving 
“his” from his own platoon. It is common knowledge, admitted 
by prisoners, that German officers have been shot by their own 
men. Overbearing arrogance never yet succeeded in ruling men. 

Captain Parkes, an officer of my own battalion, was one of 
the most perfect type of the new democracy whom [ have known. 
His men were his “boys.” ‘Time and again after a long and weary 
route march, when we have been paraded for foot inspection, our 
Captain has not been content to delegate the job, as he might, 
to a non-com. No, he would come himself, wearied as we, to 
kneel down before us and with gentle hand examine an aching 
foot. 

Into the barrack room Captain Parkes was wont to come 
and take a hand in a rubber of whist or move the blacks in a 
checker tournament. Captain Parkes, who is now Colonel, held 
the love, esteem and respect of every man in his company. No 
officer whom we saluted so smartly, no officer whom we obeyed 
more quickly. There was no other officer with whom we wished 
so intensely to “stand well.” Captain Parkes, who fell wounded 
at St. Julien, had not one man to pick him up, but a company 
clamoring for pride of place in aiding him. 

There is the democrat of today. There is the man who is 
going to carry the spirit of the trenches back to the highway of 
civilian life. There is the molder of true comradeship. 

I was a delegate at the Dominion Convention of the newly 
formed Great War Veterans’ Association of Canada, held in 
Winnipeg in late spring of 1917. We were all men who had 
“come back.” Few can realize the significance of that. Almost 
a hundred men, representing hundreds of others who had faced 
death, who had almost crossed the borderline—not a man of us 
but who had a serious disablement of one kind or another. 

We planned to have our conferences, complete our organiza- 
tion, set our campaign, not for the gain of the few of us but for 
the future development, the future and immediate development 
of our home land 

There were colonels present, there were captains, majors 
and non-coms. ‘There were privates and one brigadier-general. 

General in the chair, eh? No. General propose all the 
resolutions, eh? No, again. 

A colonel proposed one of the many resolutions which were 
discussed and carried. “Be it resolved,” said he, “that pensions 
for private soldiers be raised to equal the pensions for officers.” 

Democracy, folks, practical democracy. 


Not a question 
of practicality alone. No. Equality 


of manhood, of man 
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power, of fighting strength, equality of risks taken, responsibilities 
assumed, injuries sustained. 

The private with one leg suffers no less disablement because 
he is a private, than the colonel who has also lost a leg. Why 
distinguish by giving the colonel possibly double the monetary 
compensation? A leg, whether of one man or another, when off 
the body is just a shaped mass of severed flesh and bone. 

The war has taught us fighting men for the first time the 
absolute dependence of man on man. But it has also taught us 
that to be dependent is not to be subservient. The three greatest 
words of army life commence with “D.” They are the secret, 
once learned, of the true soldizr, the real gentleman in khaki 
and the effective fighting man. 


Discipline. 
Dependence. 
Democracy. 


Without discipline the army would be little better than a 
mob. For officers and men alike there are lessons in discipline. 
Privates salute the commissioned man, not because one is the 
servant of the other, but because both believe in the respect due 
to the status of the other. An officer, neglecting to return a 
salute is as needful of discipline as the soldier who fails to raise 
his hand. Always we salute the uniform and that for which it 
stands; often we salute the man who wears it, but it entirely, 
in the latter case, depends upon the man. : 

The other day in Chicago, I met an officer of some Canadian 
regiment. Half a block away he caught sight of me and I of him. 
He did not know me, yet his eyes lit up and his face broke into 
smiles. He was genuinely glad to see the old battered tunic and 
old blue shoulder straps. I saluted—the man. It was a pleasure. 
I do not know who he was, but he had learned the secret of true, 
democratic comradeship. 

It is not left to the training camp and trench alone to teach 
the lessons of a practical, palpitating democracy. Neither is it 
left to the efforts of the returned soldier. The civilian in war 
time is becoming as democratically practical as his or her uniformed 
brother. 









aT ————— 


Somebody s Boy 


By Kenneth Graham Duffield 


OMEBODY’S boy has crossed th’ sea, 


I say “her” advisedly. Democracy has been a word puzzling in 
the extreme to the average woman. Man, even in pre-war times, in 
> 


groups of men, was a better “mixer.” His associations, 


stances and environment of business tended to make h 3 
Today, women are learning the broad lessons of « mradeship 
as they never could have before. Woman to woman, she a 
understanding, respecting, sympathizing, loving. 
“My boy has gone—I am sad, but I tell myself -there are 
thousands of mothers like me.” That is what one hears con- 
tinually. The finer courage of the woman who recoenizes the 


sisterhood of sorrow. 

Many a time at the War Office in London or at the Record 
Office of the Canadian Forces, I have seen the poorly clad mother 
hold the hands and strive to comfort the woman of rank whose 
husband, brother or boy had gone to join the vast ranks of the 
“Westbound.” 

It was on the Strand in London that a coster flower woman 
put a strong, shawl-covered arm around the woman in furs who 
tottered and almost fell as she tore open the orange envelope of a 
government telegram. It was the coster woman who read the 
message, and strove to bring words of courage. 

“*F’s only wounded, lydy—’ere ’ave a flower,” and she 
pressed fragrant violets, part of her stock in trade, into the 
gloved hands of her sister. A humble aid—her best. 

“War is hell,” said Sherman. Yes; but War is the refining 
of gold in the furnace. Through flames of sorrow and burning 
ashes of remorse must come the fine gold of truth. Humanity 
must emerge without the fine trappings of sordid vanity. Class 
and sect must melt in the white heat of sacrifice. 

We are fighting for freedom to live. We are fighting for 
right and liberty. We are fighting with weapons of steel to 
remove the mote from the eye of our enemy. What of the mote 
in the eye of ourselves? 

Practical democracy is the “live and let live” of the future— 
but practical democracy also is the two halves of the world welded 
into one whole. The one half must now know how the other half 
lives. The one half must share the life of the other—woman with 
sister Woman—man with brother man—and each with the other 


T’ do th’ fightin’ for you and me. 


Let’s call him “Bill’—he’s any man’s son 


That carries a pack and shoulders a gun. 


From “ ‘Bill’ of the U.S. A.” (Henry Altemus) 
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A Voice From 


the Front 


By 


Coningsby Dawson 


Lieutenant, c. F. A. 


Author of 


“Carry On” and “The Glory of the Trenches” 


Lieutenant E. Alan Mackintosh 
Killed in action, November 21, 1917) 


Author of “A Highland Regiment” 


HE other day a young American poet, wounded between 

the French and German lines, blew his brains out to 

avoid being captured. “I have a 
death,” he exclaimed, dramatically. “I 
rendezvous.” 

Very un-English! Yes, as a nation we suspect eloquence; 
it leaves too much room for over-statement. We never see 
ourselves as silhouetted against the sky-line of eternity—our 
dislike for self-advertisement prevents that. We rarely invent 
fine phrases to accompany fine actions; we distrust the sincerity 
of words. Instead, we camouflage our deepest emotions with 
humor and slang. We are so disdainful of hysterics that we 
mask our exaltations with indifference. In our dread of striking 
attitudes, our very indifference becomes a pose. Hence, in our 
moments of supreme crisis, when self-justice demands that we 
should speak out, we find ourselves inarticulate. Not wise, 
perhaps, and yet rather splendid, this cheerful reticence of the 
British soldier! To whomsoever else he is a hero, he is no hero 
to himself. He would rather be taken at his Piccadilly worth. 
He does nothing by his speech to help people at home to realize 
the hell he has lived through. When he comes on leave and is 
asked what kind of a time he has had, “Oh, a ripping time,” he 
says, “it’s a nice little war. Couldn’t do without it.” 

Examples of this national characteristic are not far to seek. 
Other nations before an attack spur their troops to keener patri- 
otism by recalling former glories and present injustices. Our 
Army Orders are to the point; they contain no bugle-calls. “On 
April the —th the Canadian Corps will capture Vimy Ridge,” 
ran the Army Order for one of the most important of the spring 
offensives; it can scarcely be beaten for brevity. Our Tommies 
are equally matter of fact. They go over the top to meet wounds 
and death, shouting, “This way for the early doors.” While a 
new patriotic poetry is being born in the trenches of the French, 
the songs composed by our battalions are burlesques on their 
own bravery. ‘The solitary art-contributions we have to place 
beside the moral indignation of a Raemaekers are Captain Bairns- 


rendezvous with 
shall not fail that 


father’s comic portrayals of Old Bill. Our pose of light-heartedness 
has succeeded too well; we have almost persuaded the world 
that we are incredible schoolboys out on a picnic. 
in a fashion; but it is a picnic with death. 

The man at the Front is chiefly responsible for this impression, 
and yet he has a right to resent its acceptance. It is one thing 
to crack jokes about your own dying—quite another for the 
people whose lives you are preserving to laugh at them. The 
man at the Front is consciously risking his all for ideals. I have 
heard him called a spiritual genius. There has been nothing like 
him for pugnacity of faith since the Christian martyr. Whatever 
difference there is, is jn his favor. The Christian martyr was not 
a pleasant person; he took the consequences of his conscience 
sadly. Your British soldier accepts them with a jest. His jest 
rather belies his white-hot sincerity; it comes as a shock to him 
when on leave to discover that people at home have not realized 
his fervor and share his principles less passionately. They do— 
there is no doubt about that. He listens with contempt to wailings 
over sugar shortage and the inadequate protection against air 
raids—mere pin-pricks to the winged tortures of the trenches. 
He forgets that inconvenience is less easily endurable than Cal- 
vary. He tries to argue; tries to explain; gets angry; gives it 
up. “They don’t understand,” he says. “They make excuses 
for slackers. They think I’m unjust when I despise non- 
combatants. Because I’m anxious to get back to do my ‘bit,’ 
they think I like living in the trenches.” Then he turns away to 
play the role that is expected of him—the role of the irresponsible 
boy out of school hours. The point he doesn’t realize is that why 
people are ignorant of his vision of sacrifice is because he has said 
nothing to mirror it to them. He can’t. It isn’t in his nature. 
His silence works an injustice both to others and to himself. 

“T have a rendezvous with death!” Those words of Alan 
Seeger’s utter the true heart of the Front. Every khaki-clad 
figure has the same sure foreknowledge of the stern privilege of 
the rendezvous which awaits him. It is only his dumbness that 
causes him to conceal that knowledge. 


And so we are 
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But it is not of Alan Seeger that I wish to write. I only quote 
his last words because they are significant of the heart and mind 
of another poet—a Highlander who was brave enough to break 
through the curse of reticence and express the beliefs which to 
him appeared most shining. Lieutenant E. A. Mackintosh, M.C., 
belonged to the Seaforths and was killed recently near Fontaine- 
Notre-Dame while observing enemy movements under heavy 
shell-fire. He was twenty-four when he died. The war created 
him into bigness of soul; previous to that he had been a pleasant 
versifier with nothing important to say. He has left behind one 
published volume, entitled “A Highland Regiment,” and numer- 
ous scraps of mud-stained paper, scribbled upon one of which is 
his finest achievement, “War, the Liberator.” It is not my 
purpose to write of him critically; he interests me solely as a 
soldier who managed to get said in a few words some of the 
poignant things that we have all felt. 

His biography is brief. His mother is the daughter of the 
well-known preacher, Guiness Rogers, who was an intimate 
friend of Mr. Gladstone, from whom he received his first name of 
Ewart. He was educated at St. Paul’s School, from where he 
won a scholarship to Christ Church, Oxford. He was in the 
middle of his “Greats” course when war broke out and imme- 
diately tried to join the Army. At first he was rejected on the 
score of eye-sight, Finally, he got a commission in the Seaforth 
Highlanders, and was in France from July, 1915, to August, 1916, 
when he returned to England after having been wounded at High 
Wood. For eight months following his recovery he was at Cam- 
bridge, training cadets and eating his heart out to get back. In 
September last he returned to France, where he was killed in 
November. 

The first writing of his that I wish to quote is a letter; it 
expresses so inadvertently the inherent valor of the man—his 
cool, dutiful, take-it-for-granted and yet pitiful attitude towards 
the dreadful job he had on hand. It is written to his sister, 
describing how he won his M.C. and runs as follows: 


“You will probably have noticed in the official 
report that a raid was made on the 16th on the trenches 
at That, my dearest, was me and I don’t want to 
do another. We killed seven Germans in the trench 
and about thirty or forty more in their dugout. I 
should say they would have lost about thirty more by 
our artillery. Our losses were slight, but three of my 
men had their legs blown off in the Boches’ trench and 
we had to pull them out and get them back. I and 
Charles M and Sergeant G were alone and I can 
tell you it was no joke pulling a helpless man a yard and 
then throwing a bomb to keep the Boches back—then 
pulling him another yard and throwing another bomb. 

“Charles was guarding our left while Sergeant G—— 
and I got our man up on the parapet with both his legs 
pulped. Then I went back for the next. Poor devil! 
He screamed, ‘Ma airm and ma leg’s off’ to me again 
and again. I was wasting no sympathy just then. 
Said I, ‘Crawl on your other arm and leg, then,’ and 
lugged him up. Sergeant M had got back to our 
own trench, but he returned to us and helped me get 
my man up into the open. We went back for the next 
man and he said, ‘Leave me. I’m done.’ Both his legs 
were off—so I said, ‘None of that, my lad, you’re coming 

















with us.’ He died on the Boche parapet and we had to 
leave him. We got the other two home. 
“Sergeant M and Charles got wounded, but they 


both came back to us again until the men were in. I 
just gave myself up. The shrapnel was bursting right 
in my face and the machine-guns—ugh! I wasn’t 
touched except for a hole in my hose-top. I didn’t stop 
swearing the whole time, except when I was praying— 
but I’d promised the men that I wouldn’t leave the 
Boche trench while there was a man alive in it, and I 
kept my word. One poor devil was a Catholic; he 








started confessing to me, thinking I was a pricst—] 
meanwhile praying, ‘O God, let us get these po. beg- 
gars in.’ All the men I have brought in have di: 
“TI believe I’ve been recommended for the \". ‘tary 
Cross, but I’d rather have the boys’ lives. If I ¢ + one, 


I'll get home on special leave soon. I’ve had m» taste 


of a show. It’s not romantic. It’s hell.” 

The British soldier is nothing if not inconsist: When 
he’s in the trenches, sharing magnanimously and = noble 
things with a will day and night, he likes to pose as » -rumbler. 
One of his chief topics of conversation is the way h- || “swing 
the lead” if ever he has the luck to be wounded and «ct out to 
Blighty. But when he does get back to Blighty, he is’ + content 
to stay there. He can’t rest. The heroism of the hell “out 
there” —a hell that has nothing romantic—shouts to him. It 
isn’t the fascination of the horror that draws him. It certainly 
isn’t the love of fighting. I think it is the love of the men he has 


left behind, the knowledge of what they are enduring and the 
desire by his little help to afford some tired fellow an hour's rest. 
To do that, even though he lasted no more than a wee! 
make death worth while. 

“T’ll get home on special leave soon,” wrote Lieutenant 
Mackintosh. “I’ve had my taste of a show. It’s hell.” He got 
back wounded and found himself kept perforce in England as an 
instructor. The knowledge that his life was secure for a little 
while, that he could sleep in clean white-sheeted beds, that he 
could wash whenever he liked meant nothing to him when con- 
trasted with the loss to his self-respect that his courage was no 
longer tested and challenged. In one of his hitherto unpublished 
poems he expressed this disgust for personal ease when friends are 
dying. He had just had news of an engagement in which his 
battalion had taken part. In his imagination he saw what must 
have happened: 


, would 


“The veil is rent with a rifle-flash 

And shows me plain to see, 

Battle and bodies of men that lived 
And fought along with me. 

Oh, God, it would not have been so hard 
If I’d been in it too, 

But you are lying still, my friends, 
And I not there with you.” 


Besides that picture in bitter self-contempt he places his own 
warm peace: 


“So here I sit in a pleasant room 

By a comfortable fire, 

With everything that a man could want 
But not my heart’s desire. 

So I sit thinking and dreaming still 
A dream that won’t come true 

Of you in the German trench, my friends, 
And I not there with you.” 


I suppose it is almost incredible to the civilian mind that 
any man who has experienced the Judgment Day of an attack 
can speak truly when he says that he wants to go back. Lieu- 
tenant Mackintosh explains the soldier’s attitude in one line, 
“ And I not there with you.” Each man feels that the war cannot 
be won without him; if he shirks, the next man may shirk, and 
the example of duty will be lost. 

It has been said that the war has divided the world into two 
nations—the man of military age and the others. This was never 
more true than at the time when middle-aged gentlemen were 
writing recruiting songs, feeling perfectly confident that they 
would never be recruited themselves. These songs too often 
took the form of insulting the younger generation into making 
up their minds to die; they were sung chiefly in music-halls by 
people who were paid to be patriotic. Again Mackintosh utters 
the voice of the Front when he expresses his resentment for such 
methods. He seems to me to have preserved the wholesome 
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faculty for hatred which most of us Englishmen have lost—the 
same faculty which has made Raemaekers such an Elijah in his 
cartoons. A somewhat lengthy manuscript poem of his lies 
before me, entitled “Recruiting.” I’m not sure that it is poetry; 
but it’s Truth and it’s what many a lad in khaki has thought. 
[ts inspiration was a frenzied poster, of which the intent was to 
shame men into enlisting. It made Mackintosh picture the 
people who had framed it: 


“Fat civilians wishing they 
Could go out and fight the Hun. 
Can’t you see them thanking God 
They are over forty-one. 


“Help to keep them nice and safe 
From the wicked German foe. 
Don’t let him come over here! 
Lad, you’re wanted! Out you go!” 


Then he paints the picture of how the poster ought to have read: 


“There’s a better word than that, 
Lads, and can’t you hear it come 
From the million men who call 
You to share their martyrdom. 


“Leave the harlots still to sing 
Comic songs about the Hun. 
Leave the fat old men to say, 
“Now we’ve got him on the run.’ 


“Better twenty honest years 
Than their dull threescore and ten. 
Lad, you’re wanted! Come and learn 
To live and die with decent men. 


“You shall learn what men can do 
If you will but pay the price, 
Learn the gaiety and strength 
Of the gallant sacrifice. 


“Take your risk of life and death 
Underneath an open sky, 
Live clean, or go out quick— 
Lad, you’re wanted! Come and die! 


” 
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The impulsive injustice and pride of youth! Yes, but it’s 
what millions are thinking at the Front. Whether you like to 
acknowledge it or no, the supreme value of Mackintosh as a poet 
lies in the fact that he was articulate where others are silent and, 
above all, that he spoke the Truth. 

He had a strange, almost womanly tenderness for his men— 
not for Kipling’s red-coats, but for the civilians in khaki who 
fight because of duty, with hatred in their hearts of shedding 
blood. His attitude towards them was a good deal that of a 
chieftain. War brought out in him his pride of race, he remem- 
bered increasingly that he was a Highlander. It speaks volumes 
for the new equality which has grown up among those who have 
shared “the gaiety and strength of the gallant sacrifice” that one 
of his noblest poems should have been addressed to the father 
of David Sutherland, a private in his company who was killed in 
action: 


“You were only David’s father, 

But I had fifty sons 

When we went up in the evening 
Under the arch of the guns. 

And we came back in the twilight— 
God, I heard them call 

To me for help and pity 
That could not help at all 


“Oh, never will I forget you, 
My men who trusted me, 
More my sons than your fathers’, 
For they could only see 
The little helpless babies 
And the young men in their pride. 
They could not see you dying, 
And hold you when you died. 


“Happy and young and gallant, 

They saw their first-born go, 
But not the strong limbs broken 

And the beautiful men brought low, 
The piteous writhing bodies, 

They screamed, ‘Don’t leave me, sir,’ 
For they were only your fathers 

But I was your officer.” 


The Golden V oice 


By Camille Durand Walker Giddings 


ATURE is calling: ‘‘Come out! Come out! 
Over the hills and away. . . 


I have dressed me in a robe of green. 


Embroidered with posies gay;' 


Oh, come with me, for the day is long, 


And golden—glad are the hours. 


We will listen to the throstles song, 


Beneath a tent of flowers. 


A robin is singing clear and loud, 


High up in the linden tree— 


My ensign flutters—a silver cloud— 


Now come and see—come and see!” 

















WAS born on Cape Cod in a year which has escaped me. 
my memory, of Irish Quaker descent. 
known as “‘the Irishman,” so rare was the Celt among 
the early New England fathers, contributed a sum of money 
to King Phillip’s War some time in the early part of the 


eighteenth century and that is the first 
record I have of my forbears. My great- 
great-grandfather dropped the O’ with 
his Quaker garb. 

I was educated partly on Cape Cod 
and partly in the Boston public schools 
until my education came to an abrupt 
halt in my twelfth year, after which I 
usually say I was taught by private 
tutors. At least, the superintendent of 
the High School used to talk to me kindly 
of things that interested me. He reports 
now that I had the most remarkable 
aversion to facts of any pupil he ever had. 

I began to contribute to the maga- 
zines at the age of fifteen when I broke 
into Munsey’s, the late Guy Wetmore 
Carryl “discovering” me. After that I 
wrote poems for the Smart Set, Scribner’s, 
etc., with all the courage of my ad- 
olescence,—love poems, as it were. At 
the age of twelve I became the Dennisport 
Correspondent for the Harwich Independ- 
ent, receiving for my services a free sub- 
scription to that valued newspaper and a 
package of stamped envelopes addressed 
to it. I was quite little and wore my hair 
flying about my face, and it was my habit 


to interview in person the bereaved members of the families for 
whom I was doing obituary notices. Many a grizzled old farmer, 
whose life partner was reposing in state in the best room just 
beyond, sobbed out to me the list of the “departed’s” virtues. 
I was practically an invalid from thirteen to nineteen, which was 
not very nice, and need not go into any printed statement about 


Notes and Impressions About Myself 


By Ethel M. Kelley 
Author of “Over Here” 


David O’ Kelley, 








Ethel M. Kelley 


I lived in Detroit for three years in my later 


; c teens and 
made a few friends there, reading papers to the Woman’s Club on 


rare occasions. 
I came down to New York and got my job on “Ha 


pton’s” 

(then ‘‘The Broadway”) when it was first taken ov: ag 
Hampton interests, and | sta) with it 

till the sheriff came in, six yea later, a 

most unattractive man. Afte: that ] 

spent six months in the Briti hi Isles, 

during which period I visited my ances- 

tral soil, and found that Kelley, even 

without the O’, was an open sesame 

everywhere. The following spring | spent 


in Paris, and was on the good ship Arabic 
when war was declared, whereupon | 
finished the trip under convoy, and also 
under protest, so much did I want to go 
back and mix in. 

Last year I assisted Brian Hooker in 
giving a short story course at Columbia, 
and this year I took up a course in advance 
poetics under him, and behaved very 
saucily about it. 

I have written short stories for Every- 
body’s, McClure’s, Harper’s and Centu ry. 


“*My hair is brown and curly— 
The color of my eyes, 
My working hours are early— 
Before the morning dies, 
I drink a cup of pearly 
Grey hot water when I rise.”’ 


I can’t think of another thing about myself, I am nota 
very interesting character, you see. 
you don’t know, please ask me. 
my favorite (publishable) amusements. 
ocean with one hand and swimming timidly with the other 
is my favorite exercise. 


If there is anything 
Cooking and crocheting are 
Holding onto the 


A Leap For Liberty 


HAD been in prison at Courtrai nearly 

three weeks when, on the morning of 

September gth, I and six other officers 
were told that we were to be transferred 
to a prison-camp in Germany. 

One of the guards told me during 
the day that we were destined for a 
reprisal camp in Strassburg. They were 
sending us there to keep our airmen from 
bombing the place. 

He explained that the English 
carried German officers on hospital-ships 
for a similar purpose, and he excused the 
German practice of torpedoing these 
vessels on the score that they also car- 


ried munitions. When I pointed out to him that France would 
hardly be sending munitions to England, he lost interest in the 


argument. 


By Lieutenant Pat O'Brien 


Offthe Royal Flying Corps 


The story here given is taken from 
Lieutenant O'Brien's book, “Outwitting the 
Hun” (Harper and Brothers), in which this 
brilliant young aviator tells the remarkable 
story of his experiences in the War—how he 
was shot down eight thousand feet in the air, 
falling behind the German lines; was cap- 


tured and kept in a German prison, making 
a marvelous escape from a fast-going train 
through a process of transfer of prisoners. 

This ts a book to stir the soul, with its fine 
courage, its dauntless optimism, its flashes 
of Irish wit. 





his room, map in hand, to settle it. 
entirely settled to our satisfaction he went back into his room 
and I watched where he put the map. 


Some days before I had made up 
my mind that it would be a very good 
thing to get hold of a map of Germany 
which I knew was in the possession of 
one of the German interpreters, because 
I realized that if ever the opportunity 
came to make my escape such a map 
might be of the greatest assistance to me. 

With the idea of stealing this map, 
accordingly, a lieutenant and [| got in 
front of this interpreter’s window one day 
and engaged in a very hot argument as 
to whether Heidelberg was on the Rhine 
or not, and we argued back and forth so 
vigorously that the German came out of 
After the matter was 
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When, therefore, I learned that I was on my way to Germany 
[ realized that it was more important than ever for me to get the 
map, and, with the help of my friend, we got the interpreter 
out of his room on some pretext or another, and while he was 
gone I confiscated the map from the book in which he kept it and 
concealed it in my sock underneath my leggings. 

I got it none too soon, for half an hour later we were on our 
way to Ghent. Our party consisted of five British officers and 
one French officer. At Ghent, where we had to wait for several 
hours for another train to take us direct to the prison in Germany, 
two other prisoners were added to our party. 

In the interval we were locked in a room at a hotel, a guard 
sitting at the door with a rifle on his knee. It would have done 
my heart good for the rest of my life if I could have got away 
then and fooled that Hun, he was so cocksure. 

Later, we were marched to the train that was to convey 
us to Germany. It consisted of some twelve coaches, eleven 
ofthem containing troops going home on leave, and the twelfth 
reserved for us. 

As we sat in the coach we were an object of curiosity to the 
crowd who gathered at the station. 

“Hope you have a nice trip!” one of them shouted, sar- 
castically. 

“Drop me a line when you get to Berlin, will you?” shouted 
another in broken English. 

“When shall we see you again?” asked a third. 

‘Remember me to your friends, will you? 
where you're going!” shouted another. 

The German officers made no effort to repress the crowd; in 
fact, they joined in the general laughter which followed every sally. 
I called to a German officer who was passing our window. 

“You're an officer, aren’t you?” I asked respectfully enough. 

“Yes. What of it?” he rejoined. 

“Well, in England,” I said, “‘we let your officers who are 
prisoners ride first-class. Can’t you fix it so that we can be 
similarly treated, or be transferred at least to a second-class 
compartment?” 

“If I had my way,” he replied, “you'd ride with the hogs!” 

Then he turned to the crowd and told them of my request 
and how he had answered me, and they all laughed hilariously. 

This got me pretty hot. 

“That would be a damned sight better than riding with the 
Germans!” I yelled after him, but if he considered that a good 
joke, too, he didn’t pass it on to the crowd. 

Some months later when I had the honor of telling my story 
to King George he thought this incident was one of the best jokes 
he had ever heard. I don’t believe he ever laughed harder in his 
life. 

Before our train pulled out our guards had to present their 
arms for inspection, and their rifles were loaded in our presence 
to let us know that they meant business. 

From the moment the train started on its way to Germany, 
the thought kept coming to my head that unless I could make my 
escape before we reached that reprisal camp I might as well make 
up my mind that, as far as I was concerned, the war was over. 

And so, I was determined that, no matter what the others 
decided to do, I was going to make one bid for freedom. 

As we passed through village after village in Belgium and I 
realized that we were getting nearer and nearer to that dreaded 
reprisal camp, I concluded that my one and only chance of getting 
free before we reached it was through the window! I would have 
to go through that window while the train was going full speed, 
because if I waited until it had slowed up or stopped entirely, it 
would be a simple matter for the guards to overtake or shoot me. 

I opened the window. The guard who sat opposite me—so 
close that his feet touched mine and the stock of his gun which he 
held between his knees occasionally struck my foot—made no 
objections, imagining, no doubt, that I found the car too warm 
or that the smoke, with which the compartment was filled, 
annoyed me. 

As I opened the window the noise the train was making as it 
thundered along grew louder. It seemed to say, “ You're a fool if 


You'll find plenty 
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you do; you’rea fool if youdon’t! You're a foolif you do; you're 
a fool if you don’t!” And I said to myself: 

“The ‘no’s’ have it,” and closed down the window again. 

As soon as the window was closed the noise of the train 
naturally subsided and its speed seemed to diminish, and my 
plan appealed to me stronger than ever. 

I knew the guard in front of me didn’t understand a word of 
English, and so, in a quiet tone of voice I confided to the English 
officer who sat next to me what I planned to do. 

“For God’s sake, Pat, chuck it!” he urged. ‘Don’t be a 
lunatic! This railroad is double-tracked and rock-ballasted and 
the other track is on your side. You stand every chance in the 
world of knocking your brains out against the rails, or hitting a 
bridge or a whistling post, and, if you escape those, you will 
probably be hit by another train on the other track. You haven't 
one chance in a thousand to make it!” 

There was a good deal of logic in what he said, but I figured 
that, once I was in that reprisal camp, I might never have even 
one chance in a thousand to escape, and the idea of remaining a 
prisoner of war undefinitely went against my grain. I resolved 
to take my chance now even at the risk of breaking my neck. 

The car was full of smoke. I looked across at the guard. 
He was rather an old man, going home on leave, and he seemed 
to be dreaming of what was in store for him rather than paying 
any particular attention to me. Once in a while I had smiled at 
him and I figured that he hadn’t the slightest idea of what was 
going through my mind all the time we had been traveling. 

I began to cough as though my throat were badly irritated 
by the smoke, and then I opened the window again. This time 
the guard looked up and showed his disapproval, but did not say 
anything. 

It was then four o’clock in the morning and would soon be 
light. I knew I had to do it right then or never, as there would 
be no chance to escape in the daytime. 

I had on a trench coat that I had used as a flying-coat and 
wore a knapsack which I had constructed out of a gas-bag brought 
into Courtrai by a British prisoner. In this I had two pieces 
of bread, a piece of sausage, and a pair of flying-mittens. All of 
them had to go with me through the window. 

The train was now going at a rate of between thirty and thirty- 
five miles an hour, and again it seemed to admonish me, as it rattled 
along over the ties: “‘ You’re a fool if you do; you’re a fool if you 
don’t! You're a fool if you do! You're a fool if you don’t—” 

I waited no longer standing upon the bench as if to 
put the bags on the rack, and taking hold of the rack with my 
left hand and a strap that hung from the top of the car with 
my right, I pulled myself up, shoved my feet and legs out of the 
window and let go! 

There was a prayer on my lips as I went out and I expected a 
bullet between my shoulders, but it was all over in an instant. 

I landed on my left side and face, burying my face in the 
rock ballast, cutting it open and closing my left eye, skinning 
my hands and shins and straining my ankle. For a few moments 
I was completely knocked out, and if they shot me through the 
window, in the first moments after my escape, I had no way of 
knowing. 

Of course, if they could have stopped the train right then, 
they could easily have recaptured me, but at the speed it was 
going and in the confusion which must have followed my escape, 
they probably didn’t stop within half a mile from the spot where 
I lay. 

I came to within a few minutes, and when | examined myself 
and found no bones broken I didn’t stop to worry about my cuts 
and bruises, but jumped up with the idea of putting as great a 
distance between me and that track as possible before daylight 
came. Still being dazed, I forgot all about the barbed-wire fence 
along the right-of-way and ran full tilt into it. Right there I 
lost one of my two precious pieces of bread, which fell out of my 
knapsack, but I could not stop to look for it then. 

The one thing that was uppermost in my mind was that for 
the moment I was free and it was up to me now to make the 
most of my liberty. 





The Man Who Has Made An 
Empire Laugh 


By Bruce Bairnsfather 


RUCE BAIRNSFATHER is an Englishman born in 
B India, the son of a soldier and one of a family of soldiers. 

With the happy faculty for sketching, he has kept note- 
books during the time of his service at the Front, and these have 
been published in ‘Fragments from France,” ‘Bullets and 
Billets,” and now appear in a happily conceived volume called 
“Bairnsfather: A Few Fragments from His Life.” The editor 
of the London Bystander writes something about this clever young 
soldier, who has been able to see the funnier aspects of the War 
and has put his impressions into pictures and comments that 


From“ Bairnsfather: Fragments from His Life” 


have helped to lift the burden of gloom from the 
Britishers everywhere. 

Bairnsfather is now a Captain in the Army, and he 
a soldier, as fine a Hun-hater as the world would want. Americans 
will appreciate his fine humor as applied to the British [ommy, 
and in a way, his interpretation of the War in its smalle: episodes 
is as effective as Raemaeker’s, and his pictures have brought 
comfort to many who have difficulty in realizing that th: 


arts of 


iS good 


re is a 


funnier side even to war. And this without sacrificing a sense 
of the fineness of service for one’s country. 


(G. P. Putnam's Sons) The Last Straw 


“Let's see; it would be this time last week I was dining at Pagani's with dear old 


Voice from the shadows: **There’s only bully tonight. sir. They aren't giving us bread this time, but there's plenty of biscuits, if the water ‘asn't got em” 





The Variety of Richardson W right 


By Montrose J. Moses 


ITH the exuberance and the confidence of youth, Rich- 
W ardson Wright has determined to himself that he will 
produce a book a year for ten years. With mathematical 
exactitude, he has mapped out his material, and has calculated 
precisely how much energy he will expend on each task. Instead 
of proportioning his life, according to the biblical seven years, 
he has builded in periods of five. He is out for a variety of 
experiences. The editorial jobs he holds are of interest to him 
only while they are new; he will pass on to others after the old 
ones have lost their novelty. In the same experimental fashion, 
the books he has already written show no fixed interest, but 
rather a youthful willingness to attempt any subject. 

Not every author has so measured his output that he can 
say, with Mr. Wright, that “Four copybooks make one novel.” 
Clyde Fitch used to draft his plays on penny school pads, bound in 
cheap covers; the text was literally smeared on white paper 
with a soft lead pencil. So far, he and Mr. Wright may be said 
to resemble each other in method. To talk with the latter, 
however, one would not suppose him to be very serious about 
authorship. But I suspect that the casualness of his remarks is 
due to his desire to hide the real personal quality of his work. 
For youth scouts at sentiment, however sentimental youth may be. 
When Mr. Wright has to deal with romance or sentiment, he 
refers to it as his “sob stuff”—truly a modern expression which 
belies certain ancestral characteristics in this author. Like most 
young men, he is prone to be ever after shocking his conservative 
relatives. He once said to me that what was the matter with the 
world today was that most men needed to put themselves under 
the care of a spiritual Muldoon; that they needed to recharge 
their spiritual batteries. The first impression of Mr. Wright is 
that he is overcharged with energy; that he claims for youth 
everything. He seems to have burst his bonds and to be naively 
free. 

His family history shows that he has broken from tradition. 
Born in Philadelphia, June 18, 1886, he was christened Richardson 
Little Wright. His people date back as far as 1680, and his 
grandfather boasted that he was the last to sit in Hancock’s chair. 
Mr. Wright in conversation lingered some while on the portrait 
of the old man, noted for his white felt hat. The fact that young 
Wright, when he had reached years of discretion, dropped his 
middle name, was a source of great shock to his maiden aunts. 
But that he has borne well the anathemas which overtook him 
is seen by the evident relish with which he tells the incident. 
But this action on his part must have caused a breach, for he 
rarely sees those whose objections were strongest. Yet reverence 
for the past clings to Wright. It permeates the only novel he has 
written. Strange that the energy of youth—of the kind of youth 
which characterizes Mr. Wright—should find interest in a middle- 
aged romance. 

“The Open Door” explains many things about this author. 
It hints at his Anglican training; it hints at pride of race, the 
pride of Americanism which marks his family; it completely gives 
him away as being, beneath his modernity, his up-to-date bearing, 
a man with full appreciation of the poetic. This novel is youth’s 
tribute to middle-age romance. It is a literary attempt, uneven 
in its style, given to verbosity and with lack of simple wording. 
But it is consistently shaped to picture the rejuvenation of the 
heroine, and is painted in delicate colors, which show Mr. Wright 
as possessing excellent feeling and reverence. ‘There is no “sob 
stuff” in it, but it has about it a rare quality of old-fashioned 
poetry. In this novel, also, one obtains a view of those tastes 
in the author which would account for his being at present the 
editor of House and Garden, and one of the officers of the Poetry 


Society of America. The philosophy of life in this book is 
peculiarly youthful, but it shows an unusual familiarity with 
spiritual values, and that knowledge is not the accustomed 
privilege of youth. This phenomenon, if it may so be called, is 
due to the fact that Mr. Wright was originally intended for the 
church. As a boy he lived in an Anglican Monastery. “They 
started me out for the Church,” he said to me, “but I didn’t take.”’ 
Yet, nonetheless, the preparations left a scar. In 1910, he 
received his A.B. at Trinity College, Connecticut, having served, 
while a student, as Assistant Librarian. After which he began 
his newspaper career. 

This latter took the form of specialized work. The fact is 
that journalism turned him into a specialist—his chief writing 
being centered on one of the most difficult tasks given a young 
man: I mean the interpretation of Russia. With Basset Digby, 
he wrote “Through Siberia: An Empire in the Making.” Or 
rather the material in this book previously found its way into 
American, English, French and Dutch papers. It was literally a 
book of travel, and not as ambitious as “The Russians: An 
Interpretation,” which Mr. Wright published later. 

These two volumes show that the author is not awed by the 
difficulty of his subject. His policy seems to have followed the 
injunction of Tiutchev, who wrote: 


“You cannot understand Russia by the Intelligence; 
You cannot measure her by the ordinary foot-rule; 
She has her own peculiar formation; 

You can only believe in Russia.” 


But that injunction was written before world events changed the 
point of view. Believing in Russia, yet Mr. Wright is too young 
to have the statesman’s far-sightedness. There are declarations 
in his later book on Russia, written just before the revolution, 
which overturned the Romanoff dynasty. These statements 
have been repudiated by events. Even his hailing of the revolu- 
tion has led him, with the exuberance of youth, to declare that 
now events will put an end to German propaganda, and will 
refute the general belief that Russia will ever make a separate 
peace with the Central Powers. 

Ours is not the task to measure Mr. Wright’s observations 
on Russia in the light of the present war. Suffice it to say that 
he shows himself alive to the facts which made Russia of the past, 
and his interest in the elements of democracy, which he found 
evident, vitalizes his books, even though history has changed 
many of the facts. The style is typically journalistic, rapid, 
graphic, often too colloquial to impress one with the weight of its 
exuberant judgments. But nonetheless is “The Russians: An 
Interpretation” an excellent guide to Russian condition:, studied 
rapidly. 

It would seem that Mr. Wright’s dominant interest is Russia. 
As a new member of the Authors Club, he has edited, in con- 
junction with William George Jordan, “Feodor Vladimir Larro- 
vitch: An Appreciation of his Life and Works.” And in so 
doing he has added an innovation to the sedate records of the 
Authors Club. For never before has the club issued a popular 
publication for general sale. This suggests the possibility of 
Mr. Wright’s having prepared the way for a series of publications 
bearing the imprint of the Authors Club—which organization 
possesses many manuscripts of value to literature. 

“Letters to the Mother of a Soldier” is just such a book as 
clings to the hour for its appeal. One can see that it is written, 
not so much out of the imagination, as out of the feeling. One 
could bank on the fact that Mr. Wright has some relative in the 
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great draft army, and that the Mother is his Mother to whom 
the letters are addressed. This type of book has its value, I 
suppose, though I am not in sympathy with its particular kind of 
patriotic appeal. The letters are shot through with remarks and 
comments that are measure of Mr. Wright’s quick reading of the 
newspaper. It is very discursive, so much so indeed that at the 
end there is no definite impression left, but just the faint memory 
of a mass of “advice” as to courage, strength; and comment on 
the spiritual values we are going to draw from the sacrifices of 
war. Mr. Wright would have been more effective if he had 
written a series of essays. There is need for someone to discuss, 
not only for Mothers but for the soldiers, the philosophy of suffer- 
ing, and to make it as clear as the philosophy of the New Death, 
described by Winifred Kirkland, in the May Atlantic Monthly. 
Strange, in spite of the youthfulness of Mr. Wright, it is our 
belief that he would be happy in a series of essays which would 
give scope to that ecclesiastical training which, in later years, he 
repudiated. For, in spite of his activity, there are times when he 
would enjoy meditation just as well. He must miss the quiet of 
his monastery days. 






HE idea came to me on Fifth Avenue. 
The 69th was marching off to camp. A few months, 
and it would be in France. The police had given relatives 
of the boys preferred positions along the curb, and the women 
folk lined both sides for miles. There were flags by the thousands. 
As the regiment approached, it was heralded by a shout that 
rolled before it down the canyon of the buildings like a huge 
wave. In that instant Fifth Avenue attained the heights of a 
mighty patriotic apex; but along the curbs was also the nadir of 
a great despair. This was the last time some of the boys would 
see New York. It was the last time many of their mothers would 
see them. The immensity of that scene gripped them all. It was 
their first baptism of grief. 

But they were a plucky lot, these mothers. I thought to see 
tears and hear the groans of poignant grief. Not so. The valor 
of the men who marched past was only a reflection of the valor 
that steeled the souls of those mothers along the curb. 

For this hour of triumph that was well enough. What of to- 
morrow: I wondered. What of the lonely hours to come; the 
disappointments and delays; the baffling news from over there; 
the defeats, the evil reports, the grim, heartless casualty lists? 

Then the thought came to me that the hardest trench we 
have to hold cuts through the heart of America. These mothers 
hold that trench, for their hearts are the heart of America. Our 
courage is the courage of our mothers. Our capacity for sacrifice 
is measured by the self-surrender of our mothers; our cheer in 
the face of adversity over there can be no more lasting than the 
perseverance and hope and faith of our mothers here. If we were 
to win this war it must be won first in the hearts of the mothers 
of America. Were they big enough for it? 

Then came disillusionment. A mother asked me, “Why are 
we sending our sons to France—America has not been attacked?” 
Another said, “Isn't it terrible to send such young boys to battle?” 
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Why 1 Wrote “Letters to the 
Mother of a Soldier” 


By Richardson Wright 





Can one reconcile books on Russia with interest in t! 
Cost of Suburban Homes’” Should one not expect that . man 
who can prepare comments on “Inside the House of Good ! ” 


‘Low 


ste, 

himself should show good taste in the marshalling of his thoughts 
and in the selection of his themes? What must one expe: ma 
writer of literary criticism for the New York Times, and a dramatic 
critic for Smart Styles? Mr. Wright is too young for us to answer 
such questions. He is trying to find himself. In the meanrime, 
though he scouts sentiment by describing it as “sob stut!,”” we 
discover in him sentiment of the best sort. “The Open !door” 
is a credit to so young a man. And though he may not be far- 
reaching in his international viewpoint, yet, for a commentator 
who is only thirty-two, he has an assemblage of facts at hand 
regarding Russia which will vitalize sober judgment at a later date. 

Quick, alert, slightly cynical—as a young man would be— 
with humor which saves him from the misery of not having yet 


found himself, Mr. Wright strikes one on first seeing him as a 


man whose spiritual batteries are overcharged. The time will 


come when all this energy will, through the exercise of h 
interest, determine its best direction. 


own 





Another protested, “But we have given our sons, why should we 
also give our money to the Allies?” Another wanted to know 
how she should feel toward German mothers. Always there was 
that hinted question, “ What if he should not come back?” 

Despair and doubt, traitors to the cause, were already 
raiding that last American trench. Yet these were very human 
natural questions, and upon their answers to them depended the 
morale of American motherhood. Thus far, for them the war 
meant separation from a loved one, but the war is bigger than 
that—bigger than any man or the dreams of any man. It is the 
travail of the universe in which is being brought forth the con- 
cept of world-wide democracy. This was the fundamental idea 
that I knew must be taught, but it must be set down in answer 
to just such definite questions as were asked me. 

I put myself in the position of an older brother writing to 
his sister about her son who is in France. Letters were the 
natural form. After the second letter | found that I was writing 
to my own mother whose lad is in the fight. From that point 
on the book wrote itself. 

I intend it as a manual of arms for mothers, to give them the 
spiritual and mental munitions whereby they can hold their 
trench, whereby they can fight despair and discouragement and 
doubt. Some of it was written in my old mill in the country, 
some at the office after a day’s hard work, some at the club, some 
on trains that carried me half way across the continent, some at a 
camp where I was watching the men at their recreations and their 
drills, envious of them who can fight when I cannot. My seventh 
book in as many years, it means more to me than any of the others, 
because in trying to convince others of the need for the utmost 
sacrifice, I convinced myself. I hope that it echoes the cheer that 
rolled down Fifth Avenue that day. I hope that it has attained 


that apex of patriotism and has the strength of those mother 
hearts. 





A New Abraham Lincoln 


Dr. 
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President Lincoln During the Battle of Gettysburg 


From a painting by Brisley for Dr. Ervin Chapman, and now in his collection 


E know that during the cold winter at Valley Forge, 
when his men were starving and freezing, George 
Washington was discovered on his knees in the snow 
beseeching divine guidance and divine help. We have in Dr. 
Ervin Chapman’s new life of Lincoln a picture showing 





* Latest Light on Abraham Lincoln and War-time Memories. By Ervin Chapman. 


Ervin Chapman Treats of Lincoln's Life and Policies Exhaustively’ 


President Lincoln in prayer during the course of the 
Battle of Gettysburg, and these events come home 
to us in days like the present, when we feel that 
all the world should be in prayer for strength and 
aid against the Hunnish deviltry, which has made 
savages of men to satisfy the lust of a blasphemous 
potentate. 

For over a half a century, Dr. Chapman has been 
at work collecting data about Abraham Lincoln. He 
knew the great Civil War president well; he stumped 
for him in his two campaigns for the presidency; he saw 
the man as he was and he knows the estimate posterity 
has placed upon him. He has gone to both sides for 
his facts; he has searched Confederate records as well 
as Union records, and as a result has brought to us a 
new Lincoln, if such a thing is possible. At least the 
work is so comprehensive and so wonderfully enlighten- 
ing that it must be regarded as a key to all other 
Lincoln literature. 

It seems almost incredible that anyone can tell 
us anything about Lincoln that we have not known 
before. But Dr. Chapman has taken up Lincoln’s 
attitude to religion, his stand on such subjects as 
prohibition; he has gathered numerous fresh anecdotes 
that throw new sidelights on the character of the great 
emancipator. 

In order to draw a better picture of Lincoln, Dr. 
Chapman has gone into the events of Lincoln’s time 
with great exactitude; he gives reminiscences of men 
prominent around Lincoln; men who came into contact 
with him; whose careers touched his. And among the 
facts presented are many that have never been printed 
elsewhere; while sayings and writings of Lincoln and 
about Lincoln that are not 


included in other 


any 
published work are here given. 

Dr. Chapman wants to put Lincoln in an absolutely 
truthful setting so that Americans may judge of him 
correctly. The book comes at an opportune moment; 
we need the inspiration of the great men of the past at 
this time, and no one man has done more for the 


American ideal than Lincoln did, nor do we hold any 
And 
so we have to thank Dr. Chapman for having devoted almost 
and work that will take 
precedence over practically everything else that has been written 
about Abraham Lincoln. 


hero of our nation in so fine a reverence as we hold him. 


a lifetime to a great wonderful 





Fleming H. Revell Company, $3.50. 





Eleanor Gates 


Author of “The Poor Little Rich Girl” and “Apron Strings” 


Eleanor Gates 


LEANOR GATES, who is best known, perhaps, as the 
author of “The Poor Little Rich Girl” and “Apron 
Strings,” had quite a unique childhood. Born in Dakota, 

she spent her babyhood and early childhood on the prairies. At 
three she sat a horse; at five she was “herding cattle” as a regular 
thing, and always stuffed under her saddle blanket was a book 
which she read while the cattle grazed. “Viewed as a whole,” 
Mrs. Gates tells us, “‘“my notes trace a story so unusual that it 
appears almost theatrical; as for my early—even infantile— 
youth, these notes make me out a most terrible little prig.” At 
seven she began her schooling at a neighboring pra‘rie school, her 
attendance lasting but three days, because the “lanky, know- 
little teacher” from some distant ranch tried to induce her to 
read the chart, a request insulting to a child whose father, a 
veritable bookworm, had read her “ Mazeppa,” “The Prisoner of 
Chillon,” Rider Haggard’s adventures, Dickens, Thackeray, 
George Eliot. Thus two years went by before the child returned 
to take up her studies in earnest. George Eliot was the child’s 
favorite author, and Daniel Deronda became her ideal hero, 
coloring for her for all time, her opinion of the Jews, instilling 
in her a warm admiration for them, and today many of her 
friends are of the Jewish race. 

In speaking of these early years in the west, she says: 


“The winter evenings in Dakota are long, a factor 
in the acquiring of book acquaintanceship. My father 
read aloud to us all. Even in the daytime he read. 
There was nothing to do, except on those days when, the 
sun having shown himself, I could take my dog-team 
out for a run with the sled. I always had a dog-team 
of some sort. Usually, I used it to help my brothers 
bring in the. pelts,—the fur-catch; for the rounds of the 
traps were made twice a day, and there were more animals 
to bring home than men could carry. No movies, you 
see! Another thing for which I am devoutly thankful.” 


Before she was eleven, Mrs. Gates had read and loved all the 
Waverly Novels, taking them out one by one as she followed the 


herd on her pony, and through the long summer days reading 
while the cattle browsed. So she acquired a splendid background 
in this free, wild life of the prairies, this “irregular” education 
of hers far removed from Grammar and High Schools, and from 
Universities, developing her into a healthy, imaginative child, 
impregnated with the freshness and beauty of the spaceless plains. 

“You see,” Mrs. Gates said the other day, “I had much 
time to myself, and great quiet, two things that I feel all children 
should have. It was then that I laid the basis for the writing 
of “The Poor Little Rich Girl.” My mother, of English and 
Manx extraction, had been brought up in Liverpool with ‘a govern- 
ess and servants who intrigued and took goodies from the 
children’s table, and who managed the doings of the little people 
to suit themselves. Mother was forever contrasting my life with 
its freedom, its simplicity, its blessings: No day school, no 
governess; just the plains, a pony, the wonderful skies, the tame 
animals, the wild ones in the sky, on the ground, in the water. 
I was trained to think a child who had too much was unfortunate.” 

Continuing, Mrs. Gates said that they went to California, 
and that she went “nearly wild with the joy and beauty of it all.” 
At sixteen, she graduated from the public school in the nearest 
town; at seventeen, she got a teacher’s certificate, a year sooner 
than she “had any right to ask for one. Then,” she added, “I 
went out to my first little school; and from there I sent for all 
the books that Stanford University named in the list of ‘per- 
quisites.’ At nineteen I was at Stanford, and needless to say | 
did not pass those entrance examinations, my studying alone 
not having been a success. I never passed them. I was always 
a ‘special.’ And because I had never been to High School, | 
was not allowed, either at Stanford or at dear California, to take 
the English courses I wanted. So, I gave up trying to graduate, 
came East, began to write, and landed my first story, and my 
second, third and fourth in the Century Magazine.” Living in a 
“tiny box of a place up on Broadway, that looked out on the 
rear of other boxes,” Mrs. Gates says she felt after her first sale 
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gs if “the world lay at her feet. The little box bulged with 
happiness, the rear yard looked like paradise, and New York, 
torn down its whole length by the building subway, was trans- 
formed into the City of Delight.” 

Eleanor Gates’ mother’s name was Archer, the Archers of 
England being newspaper owners. Her mother’s people were 
also shipbuilders, “which,” Mrs. Gates quaintly remarks, 
doesn’t explain why I cannot eat shell-fish, or sail across San 
Francisco Bay without getting deadly ill.” On her father’s side, 
she is American for three hundred years, and “terribly and 
offensively proud of it,” being descended from Richard Henry 
Dana the first, her ancestors being of the finest New England 
stock, men and women who numbered among them orators, 
clergymen, authors. Thus a facility for writing came to her as 
an inheritance, a call of the blood. 

In speaking of her work, she says: 


“So many people seem to think that “The Poor 
Little Rich Girl” was my first play, and I have never 
succeeded in getting the facts printed, because, I sup- 
pose, success with a first venture always makes such a 
good story. It is so magic to think that one knows 
nothing about plays, sits down and writes a success, and 
then finds oneself launched into a fine new profession. 

“The truth is the first work, other than newspaper 
work, that I ever did was the writing of a play. When a 
junior at the University of California, I wrote the first 
Woman’s Day play, ‘Gentle Miss Gillette.” It was 
written in about three afternoons, and produced at the 
Macdonough Theatre in Oakland, California, with a 
student cast, I playing the lead, and Charles Kenyon, 
the author of ‘Kindling,’ playing opposite to me. 

“That play was written out of pure instinct; but at 
once I began to study plays, and to help to write them. 
By the time I was ready to write one for Broadway on 
my own account, I had had twelve years of practice. I 
should have been able to succeed with that much prepara- 





tion. So the fact that I did is not very much worth 
mentioning.” 


Though Mrs. Gates’ dream was “to write only plays,” she 
had to write books to “keep the kettle boiling in the Broadway 
kitchenette.” Her first book was “The Biography of a Prairie 
Girl,” which was really the story of the author’s babyhood on 
the plains of Dakota. Her second and third books, “The Plow- 
Woman” and “Alec Lloyd, Cow-Puncher,” also have for their 
setting that free western life she loved and knew so intimately, 
the latter being written in the cowboy lingo she grew up on and 
spoke herself “until brought to book by my new-made girl friends 
at Stanford University the year I attended that magnificent 
institution.” 

Mrs. Gates’ family motto is “Deo non fortuna”; but Mrs. 
Gates says she changed it to “I bide my time.” So the moment 
came in her career when she could realize her dream of writing 
plays, “The Poor Little Rich Girl” being the first fruits of this 
realization. It was really two stories, one the story of a delirium; 
the other the story of a little girl who was so rich she wasn’t 
allowed to make mud pies. These two stories were put together, 
and “I had it.” ’ 

In reviewing these incidents of Eleanor Gates’ life, it is easy 
to trace the part they have played in her career as an author 
and a playwright. Tradition is a potent factor; for by inheritance 
she entered into her world of imagination, an imagination that 
was stimulated and deepened by the wild, free life of the prairies 
which was hers from babyhood; an imagination that has been 
further broadened and enriched by the varied experiences that 
have come to her following the pathway of her dreams. It is 
the whimsical humor and pathos revealed in her work, the swift 
flashes that her vivid imagination unfolds, the delicacy and 
power of her portrayal, that has made living such of her characters 
as “The Poor Little Rich Girl,” and that reveals her keen under- 
standing of human nature, of character in its various phases. 
Perhaps it is, after all, her childhood that is the most significant 
fact of her career, as it is, indeed, almost unique. 


By Don a Seitz 


I LOVE my books; true friends are they 


Who serve with steadfast constancy, 


Dear comrades of arm chair and fire 


Filling the lonely hours and heart’s desire. 


In fond adventure on the sea and shore 


We range together, longing always more. 


With these companions by the grate’s dim glow 


Chmb I the mountains, tread in artic snow 


Then seek for sunshine in the tropic isles 
And bask in Otaheitan smiles; 


Camp out with Crusoe, bend at galley’s oar, 


Ride on great waves amid the typhoon’s roar; 
Hunt pearls and perils in the galleon’s lost 
Or sail with Sinbad by the tempest tossed. 
Nothing in life or world too far away 


For me to compass in the fire-light’s play! 











AE LACY BAGGS is essentially a woman of the out-of- 
doors. Though a cosmopolitan, possessed of the savoir 
faire of a woman of the world, yet she is a westerner in 
the sense that she has lived, known, loved and still loves the 
wonders, the beauties and the freedom of the vasty spaces of 
which she writes in her book just published, “Colorado, The 
Queen Jewel of the Rockies.” Born in Independence, a suburb 
of Kansas City, Miss- 
ouri, of southern par- 
ents, Mrs. Baggs on 
her father’s side is a 
descendant of the de 
Lacey who came to 
England with William 
the Conqueror. John 
de Lacey’s name is 
associated with the 
drawing up of the 
Magna Charta. Mrs. 
Baggs possesses the 
charm and the soft 
voiceof the southerner 
coupled with the viril- 
ity of one who has 
lived in the open, who 
has camped and fished, 
hunted and ridden 
with all the ardor of 
the westerner. She 
saw the dash across 
the Cherokee Strip in 
Oklahoma for land. 
She has watched the 
round-up of the cattle 
on the ranches,and she 
has eaten from the 
cowboy’s chuck- 
wagon. She has 
roughed it in a dug- 
out faced with cotton- 
wood lumber. And she 
has known life abroad 
in many lands. The 
culture of theold world 
she is as familiar with 
as the craggy peaks 
of Colorado. She has 
the “loose foot” of 
the westerner, having 
been an extensive 
traveler, not only in 
her own country, but 
abroad. Italy, France, England, she knows intimately. South Africa, 
Madeira and Hawaii she has also visited, as her newspaper 
articles bear witness. It was in Hawaii that she met again Jack 
London and his wife, whom she had known in California, and 
of whom she writes most sympathetically. It was while there 
that she heard many picturesque, quaint stories from the lips of 
the natives, and her enthusiasm for the place and its tropical 
beauty made her desire to write a book on this queen of the 
Pacific. When she approached The Page Company with this 
idea in view, she found they had already covered this subject 
for their Spell Series; but they asked her to write a book for their 


Mae Lacy Baggs 


Traveler and Author 
By Eugenie M. Fryer 








Mrs. Baggs and her daughter 





See America First Series, a proposition resulting in her book on 
Colorado. 
It was not until war broke out three and a half years ago 


that Mrs. Baggs took up writing seriously. Cut off from travel 
ing, and thrown back upon herself, she has taken this lull to 
marshal her many interesting and varied experiences that she 
may give them out again through her pen. “Ali my life,” she 
said to me, when | 
interviewed her the 
other day, “I have 
been busy living. | 
have been so occupied 
with life that I’ve 
never had time to do 
the thing for which | 
always felt I was 
more or less fitted, 
Now I am, perhaps, 
more ready to give of 
the fruits of a full life 
than if I had begun 
to write earlier. One 
cannot write until one 
knows life, and to 
knowit, one must have 
lived. I was on the 
steamer,” she contin- 
ued, after a pause, 
“bound for Honolulu 
again when the Lusi- 
tania was sunk. [ 
should have felt safe 
enough in going on to 
China as I had 
planned, but I felt, 
somehow, that the 
war was being brought 
to America, and that 
my place was athome. 
What a home America 
is! Not until one 
knows the whole of 
America, can one 
really feel one is an 
American.” 

In speaking of the 
war and the attitude 
of the West toward it, 
Mrs. Baggs says that 
the patriotism of the 
West is very fine and 
very real, though 
expressed, perhaps, in different terms from the East. They are rais- 
ing larger crops of corn and wheat, and are increasing their herds of 
cattle and stock to meet the greater demands made by the war. 
Their contributions to the Red Cross are equal and in many 
instances are larger than in the East; their response in enlistments 
show from twenty-five to seventy-five per cent. more men than in 
towns of the same size on the Atlantic seaboard. She feels the 
attitude of the West toward the war should not be judged by 
sections where the population is almost wholly German. 

Mrs. Baggs is a great lover of poetry. “One gains from 
reading the works of such men as Dante, Marlowe, Shakespeare, 
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Uncompahgre National Forest, Colorado. View in the Uncom- 
pahgre Valley near Ouray. Mt. Sneffels (14,143 feet) on right. 
Whitehouse Peak on left (13,496 feet). 


Browning, Keats, Shelley,” says Mrs. Baggs, “for by so doing, 
one’s vision is broadened, one feels a “bit of swelling of the soul. 
One sees new beauties where once the commonplace and sordid 
dwelt.” Yet Mrs. Baggs prefers fiction to all other forms of 
writing, because she “likes life in all its phases.” Of the great 
writers of fiction, she holds Conrad the great master fictionist, 
greater than Meredith, Hardy or Henry James, because “he is 
the better psychologist, the sounder philosopher, the man who 
has experienced at first hand, who knows life as a citizen of the 
world, not in a circumscribed area as have the others. 

It is when Mrs. Baggs speaks of the West, especially of 
Colorado, that her eyes catch fire, and her voice vibrates with 
a deeper enthusiasm; for Mrs. Baggs’ writing of Colorado was 
not a mere accident. She wrote about Colorado first of all, 
because she loved it, because she had known it from girlhood, had 
known it so well. To present it as she had known it, and as it is 
today, she has delved deeply into its past, tracing its early history 
from the first beginnings of its geological formation and the 
cliff-dwellers, in order to explain the present. In her admirable 
introduction to the book, she says: 


“T count my self fortunate, that before the shades of 
this prison house, the world, shut out my childish dreams, 
I was permitted to know something of Colorado. I can 
still catch something of the 
first fine careless rapture 
which the very name of the 
state held for me. Where | 
heard the name first, I do 
not remember. Yet, before I 
could read, the word ‘Colo- 
rado’ throbbedand sang like 
harp music through my 
being. The sheer music of 
the syllables enchanted. 
Without rhyme or reason, 
and quite ignorant of any 
significance attaching, [| 
would repeat the name in 
its melody. Later, in school 
days, when I became ac- 
quainted with its place in 
history and geography of 
America, it still breathed ‘ of 
theenchanted land of faerie.’ 
The tales of my father, 
who had hunted for game 


Glen Cove Inn. 


Half way up Pike's Peak 


Rio Grande National Forest, Colorado. Tourists at the Wheeler 
National Monument. “The Temple” on the left. Reached by 
trail, 15 miles from Creede on the Denver & Rio Grande R. R. 


and for gold all over the state, thrilled me again. 
I read musty old tomes, stories of Spanish dons, 
grandees, conquistadores—swashbuckling gold hunters 
all. My imagination took flight, and Colorado became a 
name to conjure with, a realm peopled with romantic 
fancies, splendid visions, nurslings of immortality. 
“Climbing Pike’s Peak is still the most exciting and 
adventurous of my memories, and they are many, embrac- 
ing many lands. We had formed the most admirable 
habit of treking each year for the summer months to the 
Colorado Wonderlands. We camped, hiked, fished, 
climbed, motored, tasted of delights innumerable in all 
parts of the state. It has since been my privilege to know 
many of the state’s pioneers, lawmakers, litteratuers and 
captains of progress. The story of their struggles and 
achievements has always remained a fascination.” 


So one sees how intimately Mrs. Baggs knows her subject, and 
she writes of it from the inside out, her own delightful experiences 
interwoven in its pages, her thrilling experience, for example, 
in killing a catamount, the bob-tail cat of the Rockies. In her 
graphic, colorful, and often poetic pictures, she presents and 
sets forth “the spirit Colorado engenders,” that spirit of great 
elemental splendor that has made poets of its dauntless sons 
and daughters. 

“Mr. McAdoo,” Mrs. Baggs 
said earnestly, “has been quoted 
as saying that travel is not to be 
discouraged, but rather en- 
couraged in war time, for the 
reason that in such days of stress, 
recreation and diversion § are 
needed.” Mrs. Baggs feels keenly 
the truth of this, that to travel 
now is not an “unwise spending” 
because nothing rests the body 
and mind so much, especially 
travel that takes one back to the 
normal life of the out-of-doors, to 
the primitive, the elemental. She 
thinks it essential to keep open 
our national parks. The central 
location of Colorado makes it 
accessable, and people, especially 
Americans, should know what 
America contains that is worth 
while. Certainly, from Mrs. 
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Baggs’ pictures and descriptions, having lived. One cann 
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By Julia Hall Bartholomew 
U 
as 
EAUTY in tone and color, ( 
Value in form and in line, he 
Are everywhere in Nature— ps 
Gifts from the Maker Divine. . 
Xe 
Praise in garments is worthy, : 
And beauty is always true; : 
Since flowers are dressed in colors, 
His children may wear them too. c 
I 
Garments of praise, all cheerful, t 
That heaviness have no part ‘ 
In highest quest of spirit, , 


Or joy pursuit of the heart. 





Beauty in tone and coior, 
Value in form and in line, 

Are for the fine in spirit 

Gifts from the Maker Divine. 


Religious Books of the Month 


By John T. Faris, D.D. 


\NKER in Alberta, Canada, was explaining to a visitor 
rom the United States how a remarkably successful 
experiment in hog raising was carried on among the 
daughters of the farmers of the neighborhood. The 
anced the money necessary to buy for each competitor 
ig pigs, taking the child’s own unsecured note for the 
amount. The note bore five per cent. interest, but two per cent. 
of this amount was immediately appropriated for the purchase 
of prizes for the amateur meat-growers who should achieve the 
best results. Remembering that the bank ordinarily received 
at least twice as much as this from other investments, the visitor 
asked how such a plan could be profitable. The banker owned 
that they were not looking for profit immediately. “But the 
profit will come in the future,” he said, “through the training of 
men and women who will be friends of the bank as well as efficient 
farm producers.” 

Then he added, thoughtfully, to his visitor, who was a 
minister: “Don’t you think the time has come for the Church 
to take an interest in the training of her young people that will 
show that she is at least as much alive to her opportunities as the 
business man must be to his opportunities?” 

The banker’s query is finding an answer in the new attention 
that is being paid to Religious Education by the Church. Once 
it was felt that an hour of a more or less indifferent Sunday school 
program was all that could reasonably be expected of the !ocal 
Church. ‘To-day care is being taken not only to see that the 
Sunday school hour is not a haphazard affair, but also to make it 
an integral part of up-to-date, wide-awake plans for the training 
of the young people for Christian citizenship. Without such a 
program it is impossible to expect to make most of the oppor- 
tunities that are now or soon will be presented to leaders of the 
new age. The necessity of adequate religious education has 
been more than ever apparent since the progress of the Great 
War has revealed the fact that the old ways are passing away, 
and that a new world is being born for which leaders will be 
demanded. Are these leaders to be trained under Christian 
auspices? Is the Church to rise to its privileges and opportunities? 
Or will it permit leadership to pass to others? In the days when 
“various social agencies have taken over many of the activities 
of the churches,” does there remain any special task or place for 
the Church? 

Questions like these were in the mind of Henry Frederick 
Cope, General Secretary of the Religious Education Association, 
as he prepared his message, “ Religious Education in the Church” 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York; $1.25, net). In this volume 
he faces frankly the criticism that the Church is “trying to do so 
many things, and doing few or none of them well”; that the 
Church “is attempting more duties than any single institution 
can discharge and ‘often without a clear understanding of why 
many of them should be attempted.” 
of field and task 
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Does she lack “the clear 
consciousness which would indicate duties 
exactly?” 

Dr. Cope urges that the real function of the Church is edu- 
cation, developing lives. ‘“‘The social function of the Church,” 
he declares, “is that of education, and particularly moral and 
religious education.”” And upon his definition of education hangs 
all that he says in the book as to the function of the Church. 
Everything in its work must be looked upon as in the highest 
sense educational. Public worship should be looked upon as 
educational, not as a mere social habit, and every part of worship 
should contribute to this ideal. The teaching function of the 
Church, not only in seasons of public worship, but in the Sunday 
school, activities provided for young people, and in the home, 
should be recognized always. The educational ideal leads to 
work for the community and for the world: “the educational aim 


concentrates the energies of the Church in leading men to the 
realization of the divine likeness in themselves and the divine will 
in a social order. Fully to do this is to save the world, and to 
do anything else is not evangelism.” 

That the work of religious education may be properly done 
there should be in every church, Dr. Cope urges, not only a 
Committee on Religious Education, but a Director of Religious 
Education, who shall co-operate with the pastor. Thus there has 
appeared a new profession, into which so many are finding the 
way that there is already a professional organization of these, 
affliated with the Religious Education Association. 

No religious education is worth the name which does not 
emphasize the life lessons brought out so clearly by Rev. John 
A. Hutton, D.D., in Loyalty: the Approach to Faith (Hodder and 
Stoughton, London and New York; $1.50, net). The book is a 
message for those who are compelled to give up what is most 
precious to them, some life dear to them, and, at the last, to give 
up the whole world, their own life itself. Then it has a meaning 
for men and women who just now are carrying the weight of a 
world’s woe, and that meaning is all the more evident because 
the author is able to dedicate the pages to the memory of his son 
“who fell in battle before Thiepvel, on the Somme in France.” 
The author’s philosophy of life is seen in the assurance, “Life is 
not so difficult as we sometimes try to make out. It is not so 
complicated. It is only when we ourselves are living in a mixed 
and half-hearted way that all life appears confused and dis- 
orderly.” And his faith leads him to speak of the deliverance 
God gives “from the intolerable idea which is creeping back into 
the modern world, that after all, we are like so many convicts 
working out a penal doom, and all our gaieties and arts and 
pursuits only a poor subterfuge for hiding from ourselves the 
dreadful truth that we are all the time pitiful people engaged in a 
kind of oakum-teasing.” 

Another volume whose author’s thought has been influenced 
by the great world upheaval is God and the War, by Archdeacon 
Paterson-Smyth (George H. Doran Co., New York; $1.50, net). 
The author feels that “Britain is the elect nation of the world 
to-day.” “We say it in all wonder and humility,” he writes. 
“For it is not we, but God who has done it. We know not why. 
Just as we don’t know why one man is born in a princely home, 
and another, no worse than he, is born in a slum—so we don’t 
know why a little island in the Atlantic mists, which might well 
be but a fishing station or one of the little appendages of some 
foreign despot, should be the proudest empire of the world.” 
But this place of high privilege brings with it responsibility. And 
a part of the responsibility is to show that, in spite of the present 
tumult of war, God is still supreme, that Christianity has not 
broken down, that its appeal for love and generosity and heroism 
and self-sacrifice is heard to-day and will be heard until Christ is 
enthroned in the hearts of men. 

As an interpreter of British thought no one can take pre- 
cedence of Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, Editor of The British Weekly, 
the leader of the Non-Conformists of Great Britain, whose words 
are heard respectfully by all classes, by members of all churches 
and of no church. His Progress in War Time (Doran; $1.00, net) 
is a series of papers which were printed first as editorials in The 
British Weekly, because of his feeling that “in the day of trouble 
many are seeking God who hardly gave Him a place in their 
thoughts while the sun shone on them. God is the solitary refuge 
to which the anguished heart can flee. To be driven to God by 
fear is more ignoble than to be drawn to Him by love, but He 
makes no distinction. ‘This is a time for prayer and supplication 
and intercession, and the more this spirit grows, the more intense our 
petitions are; the more frequent our assemblies, the happier is the 
prospect that this trial will leave the nation spiritually enriched.”* 
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To Jessie B. Rittenhouse 


(After reading “The Door of Dreams’) 
By Estelle Duclo 


LITTLE book has come to me 
A little book in blue. 


And it is like a melody 
Articulating you. 


And as I follow, tone by tone, 
The songs that you have sung, 
I seem to hear the sigh—the moan, 


That from your heart was wrung. 


But mingled with the sorrowing, 
That prompts the lyric word, 
Are phrases gladsome as the spring, 


That lilting joy has stirred. 


Yea, passing thro’ ‘“The Door of Dreams,”’ 
I meet your vibrant soul, 
That sings its way adown the streams, 


Your life goes toward its goal 





Two War 


ovels by French 


W omen ot Letters 


HE latest notable accession to the 
ranks of femmes de lettres in France 
ranks so generously and_bril- 

liantly recruited from the time of Marie de 
France, in the twelfth century—is Madame 


Claude Vareze, a young writer, whose 
recent book, “The Baptism” 


(L’ Eau 
ustrale), is one of the best novels of the 
war. Inasmuch as it deals, in part, with 
the effect upon France of the mobilization 
of August, 1914, a theme treated so master- 
fully by Madame Marcelle Tinayre in 
“To Arms” (La Veillee des Armes, 1915), 
it seems advisable to consider both novels 
together. Although we shall thus compare 
one of the most famous living women 
novelists of France, and probably the 
greatest, with one of the newest and least 
known, we have the conviction that 
neither will thereby suffer injustice. 

In “To Arms,” Madame Tinayre, 
who was in Paris during the psycholog- 
ical crisis of the French people in those 
momentous days of August, makes the 
international storm develop with the 
gigantic proportions of a cosmic disturb- 
The first rumors seem like the 
indistinct rumbling of thunder. Then, 
as the air, grows more heavily charged, 
the tension increases. Soon whole nations, 
vast empires are astir; and while messages 
and propositions are flashed from capital 
to capital, the war-cloud mounts dark and 
threatening from the horizon. But 
notwithstanding the possibility of another 
“ Annee terrible,’’ France remains unshaken. 
The Austrian ultimatum to Serbia, German 
dupiic'tv and provocation, the sinister 
rattling of the Hohenzollern sword, which 
for forty years has been rattled from time 
to time so menacingly—in a word, all 
those brutal, cynical attempts at bullying— 
only steel her calm spirit of resistance. 
Thus brought to bay after hoping against 
hope that the cup of bitterness might not 
have to be drunk, the French people, 
conscious of the righteousness of their 
cause, determine to put an end to the 
Prussian menace. Russia, their ally and 
the champion of the Slav peoples, can 
count on them to the last ditch. 

How this determination rapidly crys- 
tallized; how France—“‘decadent, degen- 
erate France,” as her pedantic enemy 

her—thrilled with patriotic 
‘found herself” again; how 
all classes, forgetting their factional differ- 
ences, rallied round the Tricolor, is told 
by Madame Tinayre with a_ vividness 
which makes the reader feel that he is 
witnessing the events in person. Nothing 


ance. 


stigmatized 
devotion, 


By William Scheifley 


essential is omitted. The swift develop- 
ments are pictured with a thousand illum- 
inating sidelights; the cross-currents are 
so intermingled as to record at every 
moment the complex mental state of the 
nation. And when the “poilus” have 
said farewell to their loved ones, whose 
lot is in reality the most trying of all, they 
start for the front confident that the 
women of France, true to their best tra- 
ditions, will bear up with a stoic fortitude 
worthy of the early Roman Republic. 

Such is “To Arms,” the most popular 
French novel of the war,—so popular, 
indeed, that it has already reached its 
sixtieth edition in France. This achieve- 
ment by a feminine pen is the more 
remarkable in view of the subject, which, 
it would seem at first thought, must not 
only be ill adapted to the temperament of 
a woman, but also beyond her power. 
Madame Tinayre’s earlier work, however, 
has led us to regard her as the most virile 
of French women writers. Besides, has 
the war not revealed marked aptitude 
on the part of women for numerous 
activities which were formerly supposed 
to lie outside of their domain? After all, 
a European conflict, even before the 
Germans had acquainted the world with 
the refined cruelties of Kultur, meant 
chiefly suffering on a_ scale _ hitherto 
unknown to civilized man; and in the 
interpretation of suffering, women have 
always excelled. 

If, as in her best earlier works—“ Helle” 
(1898), ‘‘ The House of Sin” (1902), ‘‘ The 
Rebel” (1905), ““The Shadow of Love” 
(1909), and ‘‘Madeleine at the Mirror” 
(1912), Madame Tinayre owes her superior 
art in “To Arms” to the fidelity of her 
realism, happily we find here almost a 
total absence of the faults that mar certain 
of her previous novels. There is no plead- 
ing for the divine right of passion, no 
airing of feminist ideas, no denunciation 
of the “hypocrisies” of society. Rather 
has the author become, for the time being, 
if not an admirer at least a sympathetic 
tolerator of the formerly detested bour- 
geoisie. ‘This we infer from the fact that 
the chief characters, who enjoy her full 
esteem, are all taken from the intelligent 
middle class. It was, indeed, the sturdy 
bourgeoisie who routed the pacifists and 
awed the anarchists; and it is evidently 
from their grit and resourcefulness that 
the novelist expects final victory for 
France. But even the bourgeois characters 
modestly keep their personal interests 
if one may speak of personal interests in 


a grave moment like this—in the back- 
ground. Naturally such a novel could not 
have a dramatic plot in the ordinary 
sense. How could interest center in indi- 
vidual characters, since the real heroine 
is no other than fair France herself, who 
with so many laurels bears glorious scars 
from every century as far back as Charle- 
magne? Rather, then, are all personalities 
forgotten, effaced, absorbed in the patriotic 
collectivity. Happen what may to the 
individual, France must survive: her 
children must not become vassals of 
Germany. “To Arms,” in short, is the 
artistic expression by an eyewitness of a 
national crisis. Appropriate in_ tone, 
free from irrelevant matter, true to life, 
it paints admirably the sudden psycho- 
logical transition of a chivalrous people 
from peace to dreaded war. 

The same transition, viewed from a 
different angle, is depicted by Madame 
Vareze in the first part of “The Baptism.” 
Madame Vareze’s primary purpose, how- 
ever, is not to concentrate attention upon 
the short period of mobilization, but 
rather to show the effect upon the French 
people of at least the entire initial year 
of the war. The reader is thus permitted 
to see the tragic repercussion of the 
struggle behind the firing line as it affects 
the individual, the family, and so the 
morale of the nation. 

Etienne Daveluy, an eminent scientist 
of thirty-five, closes up his laboratory, 
bids his wife and three young children 
farewell, and hastens to the front. After 
taking part as a private in the battles of 
the Marne and the Aisne, he is captured 
by the enemy while in the ambulance 
service and summarily shot as a spy. His 
wife, Alix, is so grieved that life seems 
to her the most cruel torture. Even her 
children afford her no consolation, because 
they are too young to mourn their father. 
But when her younger brother, Christian, 
whom she has brought up like a mother, 
returns from the front stone blind, stricken 
in the prime of his youth, Alix realizes 
that there are greater misfortunes than 
hers, and so she is glad to live for Christian’s 
sake. Thus “the tears for the living 
mingled with the tears for the dead.” 

Meanwhile, Etienne’s half-brother, Eric 
Olsen, a lad of seventeen, has enlisted with 
the approval of his father, though before 
the brutal murder of Etienne, M. Olsen, 
a naturalized Swede, was an uncom- 
promising pacifist. And so “with one son 
killed, the other at the front, Christian 
blind, and the father a sick old man, this 
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family, which was an image of the nation, 
now consisted of women caring for the 
infirm and bringing up children.” Even 
earlier, at the end of 300 days of war, 
“one could see on the streets more and 
more widows in mourning, more and 
more young soldiers limping along with one 
sleeve empty. So numerous were these 
victims becoming, indeed, that they con- 
stituted a class of the population.” 

Despite such cruel blows, despite the 
depressing spectacle of nation-wide mourn- 
ing, France does not falter. Though 
murmurs of discontent are not wanting, 
though the wave of spontaneous patriotic 
affection which temporarily fused all 
classes into one family has subsided (so 
disappointing the hope that from the 
miracle of August the Patrie would come 
forth regenerated),—in spite of the trying 
ordeal of repeating day after day the 
sacrifices so cheerfully made in the first 
enthusiasm, the French people cling to 
their credo: “‘Rather than let our homes 
be violated, rather than accept servitude, 
rather than allow the national spirit to 
become extinct, we will give our last drop 
of blood.” And if the present generation 
does not suffice to free the sacred soil of 
France, the struggle will be continued. 
Etienne’s little boys, who are already 
singing. the Marseillaise and playing at 
war with the “Boches,” will not fail to 
avenge the murder of their father. Cost 
what it may, France must be free. 

Our summary, while necessarily omit- 
ting numerous details, shows that in “The 
Baptism” Madame Vareze has faithfully 
interpreted the mental state of the French 
people during the first year of the war. 
To be sure, the portrait is in part dark 






And no wind grieves the walls. 


In the small circle of light around the arc-lamp 
A swarm of snow-flakes falls and falls. 


The street grows silent. 


And the sound of his feet, in the snow, is indistinct. 







T IS night-time, and cold, and the snow is falling, 


The last stranger passes, 


The snow flakes: delicately veering, 
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and depressing, but so was the subject. 
For this courageous fidelity we are grateful 
to the author: the Allied press has made 
us swallow too many sugar-coated conso- 
lation pills. 

Among the conspicuous merits of the 
novel are its classical simplicity of plot, 
its accurate psychology of character, and a 
realism which is aggressive; that is, the 
author does not merely record facts, she 
judges. One feels that she has a person- 


ality and ideas of her own. Finally, 
Madame Vareze’s prose occasionally 
becomes poetic in thought, with an 


agreeable tint of symbolism, for instance, 
in depicting a collectivity. Thus the 
thousands of trains, speeding their 
acclaimed passengers toward destruction 
during the mobilization; or Paris with 
its millions of window-panes scintillating 
in the setting sun; or the pulsating 
national organism with its myriads of 
French cells, which all feel that they have 
the same heart; or again, the tragic sound 
of the locomotive whistle at the station—a 
brief, faint call which tears apart those who 
form but one flesh and blood. Similarly, 
at the grand leave-taking the undulating 
multitude is likened to a field of grain 
swayed by a squall: “The women, until 
then upright and stoic, were now all bent 
over, swayed by the same implacable wave 
of grief.””. These passages of poetic prose, 
besides adding color and beauty to the 
realism, stamp the novel with individuality 
and produce impressions which are lasting. 

Balancing these excellences there is, 
unfortunately, one serious shortcoming: 
a certain lack of plenitude. This fault 
mars particularly the beginning and the 
conclusion. In general, the trimmings 


Improvisation: The Camellia-~Tree 


By John Senlin 





What old sadness is it, on a night like this, 








are meagre and the milieu j: 


! mplete. 
For example, the parents of Alix and 
Christian are not mentioned. Nor are 
Alix’s children more than bare!\ alluded 
to in the first half of the book. e reader 
misses the abundance of hints an. touches 
that go to make up the admirable, rich 
background of Madame Tinay:.’s story. 
True, parts of ‘The Baptism” a: superior 
to anything in “To Arms,” but © « a whole 
the novel, because of its lack of fullness, 
does not rank so high. Yet spite of 
this fault, ““The Baptism” is a work of 


such promise that we hope that \ladame 


Vareze, whose maiden attempt, “Au Pays 
blanc,” is known only by title, will con- 
tinue to give her impressions of the war, 


We have confidence in her intelligent 
interpretation of conditions in France. 


Among further good things to say of 
these two novels, the authors of both are 
sterling patriots. Fortunately, they have 


| 

none of the naive illusions of \ime. de 
Stael, who in “L’ Allemagne” declared 
repeatedly that the German people were 
“incapable of deceit.”” Fortunately, also, 
these novels bear no evidence of the bias 
and caprice which have sometimes been 
imputed to women, and of which, we 
must admit, Madame Tinayre has more 
than once been guilty in her feminist 
propaganda. To whatever due, this 
calm tone of realistic fairness is indis- 
pensable in a war novel with any pretence 
at historical accuracy. Perhaps one grati- 
fying result of the war will be that, by 
extending the rights of women in recog- 
nition of their demonstrated capacity, 
it will establish their claim to intellectual 
equality with men, and so promote good 
will and fellowship between the sexes. 





Takes possession of my heart ? 


Why do I think of a camellia tree in a southern garden 


With pink blossoms among dark leaves, 


Fall silently past my window; 


They come from darkness and enter darkness. 


What is it in my heart is surprised and bewildered 


Like that camellia tree, 


Beautiful still in its glittering anguish?.. . 


And spring so far away! 


Surprised in the snow? 
And why do I think of spring? 





Sooke of the mont 


a The best and the worst in the new 


beok kingdom. 
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FOR THE READER OF FICTION 


The Unwilling Vestal * 


To those who hung fascinated over the 
pages of “El Supremo,” “The Unwilling 
“El 
Verst- 
chaergen, full, vivid, alive; a canvas, not 


Vestal” presents a distinct surprise. 
Supremo” was like a picture by 
with a thousand details, but a thousand 
points of life, all blended, however, into 
one picture, and that a commanding one. 

To change comparisons, the South Amer- 
ican story throbbed with the constant low 
hum of life, incident, history, a strange 
Above 


all these rose the solo life of Francis, El 


people and unexpected personalities. 


Supremo himself, 

“The Unwilling Vestal,” in comparison 
with this, presents few characters and has 
That is by 
The pages in reality hold 
people, but era and incident seem 
like one bright thread, to change to still 
a third simile, as against the blending of the 
many in Mr. White’s first book. 

The publication of such a book to follow 
the full and satisfying pages of “El Su- 


its climax in a single incident, 
way of contrast. 
many 


premo” will be better understood after hear- 
ing a statement made by the author, that 
what he wished, and expected, eventually 
to do was to publish a story of Rome, 
fuller and more significant than his first 
book. 
so the temptation to write a first-class story 
after the 


But while shaping material for doing 


American 
So “The Unwilling 
And the public will wait with in- 
terest the story of Roman life, which will 
handle that subject as completely and as 
vividly as “El Supremo” does that of South 
America. 


style of the 
novel was irresistible. 
Vestal.” 


present 


There is room for such a story. 
“Quo Vadis,” it will be remembered, covers 
an era of the A, D.’s. This will present 
possibly the first century B. C., the time of 
Rome’s greatness and before the first sign 
had set in of her decay. 

For writing such a story Mr, White is 


*The Unwilling Vestal. 
Lucas White. 


By Edward 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 


He has turned his atten- 
tion particularly to the study of classics, 
and is instructor in Greek and Latin at one 
of the large schools of Baltimore. He has 
written many poems around classic themes, 


peculiarly fitted. 


and he knows the “glory that was Greece 
and the rapture that was Rome” better even 
than he knows South America. In fact, 
Mr. White is to be congratulated in being 
able to put into the shape and substance 
of novels his pet hobbies and his life-long 
loves. But it is likely that we will have 
only one South Ametican story from his 
pen; we may have several Roman stories, 
and he is also capable of writing a Grecian 
romance or an Egyptian tale. 

“The Unwilling Vestal” opens with as 
critical a situation as the public has begun 
to demand from the American short story. 
It jumps at once into the middle of things. 
Three pages alone serve to show fascinating 
background, old feuds, a new young love 
and resistance to parental authority. Also 
they make us acquainted with the heroine, 
destined to become the unwilling vestal, who 
has the frank, striking characteristics of 
the Western Storyland- 
America, or the society rebel equally dear. 

But can heroine 


girl beloved in 
be criticized for 
Mr. White has 


a terrifying way of crossing swords with 


this 
distinctly modern traits? 


his critics in a preface, signed by his pub- 
lishers, but which surely must be inspired 
by the author himself, who, by the way, 
has the keenest sense of wit and is per- 
fectly capable of springing a good joke— 
and by this crossing of swords to completely 
disarm them. “He presents to us,” says 
the preface, “the upper class Romans ex- 
actly as they reveal themselves in the liter- 
ature of their day; excitable, slangy, so- 
phisticated and yet redulous, 
enthusiastic sportsmen, hearty eaters and 
drinkers, and unblushingly keen on the trail 
of the almighty dollar. In a word, very 
much like most up-to-date American so- 
ciety of today.” What 
can you say about the Romans of the story 
being uncommonly like certain well-known 


strangely 


And there you are! 


types of Americans of today when you are 
informed at the very first step that they 
were, and added to that are indis- 
putable proofs of the fact that Mr. White’s 
understanding of the people and times is 


not to be questioned ? 


when 


The opening sentence of “The Unwilling 
Vestal” reads somewhat like that advice 
given by an editor to storywriters wishing 
to command attention. “Do you suppose 
any editor would fail to read a story which 
began this way: ‘Mr. Allen put a carnation 
in his buttonhole, looked for a moment at 
a photograph on his desk before he snapped 
shut the roller-top, and dropped dead.’”’ 

‘Brittania,” “The Unwilling 
began severely, 
“you will marry any man I designate.” 


begins 
Vestal”—“Brittania,” he 


“T shall never marry any man,” she as- 
serted positively, “but the man I want to 
marry.” —War is on. When the heroine 
is shown—‘“from the bright blue velvet of 
her little shoes on which the gilt sole edges 
and gilt laces glittered, to the red flower in 
her brown hair,” no maneuverer of modern 
scenes throws a more dashing one upon 
the screen. 

From the first these things are apparent 
—struggle, overcoming, a happy ending and 
the absolute conviction that this heroine is 
first to be 
vestal, 


seized upon for an unwilling 
made to do the im- 


possible deed of handling successfully that 


and next be 


sieve of water which shall proclaim her 
innocency. The opening hint of the sieve 
question gives one of the most beautiful of 
the many fascinating pictures of Roman 
life. The old sieve ‘maker. and his natural 
relationship as humble neighbor talking to 
a chattering child, and through his own 
knowledge her the secret 
which is afterwards to save her reputation 


and her life, is both human and homey. It 


passing on to 


is also like the theme of an underlying 
motif. Somewhere that motif must come 
And it 
does here in the scene of the virgin filling 
her sieve from the river Tiber and bearing 
it triumphantly up the water steps. 


to a climax in crashing chords. 
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The study for solving this and the fasci- 
nation the thought presented to Mr. White 
from the first is evident in the whole treat- 
ment of the event, The picture of the 
Vestal Tuccia by Leroux, and now in 
the Corcoran Art Gallery, furnished Mr. 
White his main theme. He studied 
the possibility of this seemingly impossible 
from every point of science, he consulted 
with many scientific men, he -experimented 
—he arrived at a solution, and the reader's 
breath is held in from step to 
step until the test at last becomes necessary 
to refute calumny and save happiness and 
life. 


suspense 


Accompanying this story are as accurate, 
beautiful and interesting as unusual, pic- 
tures of old Rome as the writer’s other 
South America. The dis- 
tinct advantage of storing the mind with 


novel gives of 


beautiful limned scenes is presented, and 
the joy of slipping from one world, which 
may have become wearisome, into another. 
The life of a vestal is portrayed with a 
faithfulness which makes us acquainted 
with its detail—and for the first time. Ex- 
haustive study has been given this subject, 
as well as many another handled in the 
book. And the itself would have 
been impossible but for the close day upon 
day and.year upon year following of a be- 
loved topic. 


story 


The flower is in this tale. 
Characterization in this story need 
scarcely be referred to, the people are alive. 
they walk about the pages; we know them, 
their motives, their cross 
moods, their deep desires. 


their 
The heroine is 
charming—Gibson might have drawn her— 
McCutcheon followed her through a Zenda 
adventure. Through page runs a 
hidden promise: some day I will write you 
the 
here is a 


currents, 


every 


finest Roman novel ever written—but 
tale. As such “The Unwilling 
Vestal” is an unqualified success. 


Lucy Meacham Thurston. 


The Amazing Interlude * 


We have to thank Mrs. Rinehart for this 
With characteristic ease 
and simplicity she creates a fresh situation 
and a group of remarkably vivid and whole- 
some characters. Her little Sara Lee from 
the small town is a real 


inspiring story. 


\merican woman; 
we are proud that we can claim just such 
a girl for our own. And the wonderful 
Henri, and his shadow Jean, are war heroes 
of the convincing type; Henri has the touch 
of romance and mystery that mark him for 
big deeds, while the love story as it develops 
affords us the greatest amount of satisfac- 
tion and interest. For the man back home 
who cares nothing for the War we have 
small sympathy, and we are rejoiced to find 
Sara Lee going over again to the Western 
War zone to find that love and wonder of 
comfort that she so richly seems to deserve. 





*The Amazing Interlude. By Mary 
Roberts Rinehart. George H. Doran Com- 
pany. $1.40. 
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As a picture of war times on the scene 
of the battle-fields of France, the book will 
The little House 
of Mercy; the men who come there weary 
from the trenches; the episodes of the 
decorating of the American girl for her 
services, and the dramatic moments sup- 
plied in the unexpected gun raids—these are 
all a part of as wonderful a love story as 


find a place of its own. 


could be dreamed of even by the most ro- 
mantically inclined, and that it all comes 
to a little significant woman in a small 
town, who had lived days of endless mo- 
notony, is just one more proof of the mar- 
velous age in which we live. 


The Imprisoned Freeman’ 


Mrs. Woodruff has done her work well in 
this story, which, after all, must be regarded 
principally as a book with a purpose. The 
plot of the romance is a trifle thin; the im- 
portance of the work lies in the manner in 
which it reveals the horrors of a prison 
system of which this country should be 
purged. 

The hero’s first step downward is merely 
the result of a boyish prank following the 
harsh treatment of a hypercritical father 
who makes religion a bugbear to a sensi- 
tive, highly imaginative boy. His mother 
the with the 
world, and so he indulges in a bit of mis- 
An unfair 
trial sends him up for a term of years, and 


gone, youngster is at odds 


chief that lands him in jail. 


then he makes his escape, and through the 
force of his personality starts to build up 


Nine Humorous Tales! 


These humorous tales of Anton 
Chekhov, gathered together into a 
thin volume, demonstrate the nearness of 
humor and pathos, comedy being but the 
reverse side of tragedy. 


nine 
now 


This characteristic 
is especially noticeable in the Russian char- 
acter, and in these tales the tragic note of 
the Slavic temperament is dominant even 
amid the 
pathos and its tragic humor are revealed 
with great art, with the fineness of touch 
of a de Maupassant, with the swiftness, 


humor. The irony of life, its 


spareness and conciseness of Prosper 


Merimée. Russian life in miniature Chek- 
hov has given us, life as he knows it iiti- 
mately, and presented with sympathetic ten- 
derness and love of humanity, its foibles 
and its struggle against odds. 

Everything Russian is today of supreme 
mterest to us, especially when Russia is in 
the throes of revolutionary chaos, in her 
struggle This 
volume is as timely as it is interesting, and 


for democratic freedom. 
each of the nine tales is a masterpiece in 
the art of short story writing. 

Eugénie M. Fryer. 


*The Imprisoned Freeman. 
Woodruff. 


$1.35 


By Helen 


George Sully & Company. 


+Nine Humorous Tales. By Anton 
Chekhov. 


The Stratford Company. 


a new life. But marriage with a sirl who 
is selfish and mercenary drives |im 
desperate crime, and all his caref\ 
ments for the protection of his 
child go for naught. He goes 
this time to stay, and the effect 
earlier years on his eyes now | 
to blindness. 


to a 
rrange- 
fe and 
prison 
those 
gs him 
How he is instru 
helping to effect a great prison re 
how the woman whom he love 
him when it is too late, brings 


ntal in 
n, and 
nes to 
Story 
to a satisfactory close, 
Many of the facts are true, 
Woodruff has contrived to giv« 


Mrs. 
them a 
setting that fits them into very 
fiction, 


adable 


His Second W ife 


This is a unique subject for a n 
Mr. Poole handles it with his ci 
mastery. He takes a young woman 
older sister dies, and marries her 


el, but 
tomary 
whose 
to her 
The study in contrast be- 
tween the characters of the two sisters is 


brother-in-law. 
one of the most interesting things in the 
book—the older sister having loved money 
and clothes, and the younger sister being 
troubled by ideals. But the husband has 
had his five years’ training at the hands of 
the more frivolous woman; her influence 
is hard to combat; the first wife remains 
a shadow between Joe and his second wife, 
and the brave little woman has to fight 
that shadow to the place where it can be 
made to vanish, 

The psychology involved in_ the book is 
wonderfully worked out: the ghost of the 
dead wife is made as real as a personage, 
and the struggle in the younger woman's 
heart is depicted with delicacy as well as 
force. This was a daring departure for 
Mr. Poole, but he has the insight of real 
genius, and while his books will not per- 
haps make a popular appeal, it will make a 
deep impression on those who recognize 
real worth in fiction. 


The Flower of the Chap- 


delaines' 
Mr. Cable has written a kind of “Canter- 
The book is 
the South— 
through its pages walk the ghosts of yes- 


bury tales” of New Orleans. 
rich in the atmosphere of 
terday, and love in diaphanous robes floats 
over the pages. It is all wonderfully fra- 
grant, delicately artistic; delightfully naive. 
Only Mr. Cable could do it and do it well. 

The stories of the olden times that are 
told are of themselves precious, and the 
charming love story developed carries us 
away from world of war and horror to 
peaceful, sunlighted streets and star-shining 
nights in which lovers dream all manner of 
dreams. 


*His Second Wife. By Ernest Poole. 
The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 


+The Flower of the Chapdelaines. By 
George W. Cable. 


*~ 


$1.35. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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* 
Greatheart 
ell writes a story that grips. In 
this new tale she has done something a 
little more. She has created the most varied 
and memorable group of characters that 
she has yet to her credit, 

The story opens in Switzerland, where 
two brothers, an earl and his younger, 
crippled brother, have taken their widowed 
sister in the hope of healing her sick mind. 
A young girl enters into their lives there; 
th brothers fall in love with her, but 
the older one dazzles her, the 
younger seems just a good friend. She 
ends by engaging herself to the titled suitor 
and in making herself indispensable to the 
sister. A number of colorful episodes lead 
up to the dramatic moment when the two 
women wander out over the mountains and 
are lost in a snow storm. From there on 
the situation is tense until it arrives almost 
to the wedding of the girl, when she finds 
that she has made a mistake in choosing her 
husband. Readjustments have to be made 
and are done so under a terrible strain, the 
younger brother being the real helper all 


Miss 


both 
whereas 


through. 

The girl has called this crippled brother, 
Mr. Greatheart, recognizing his fine qual- 
ities, Greatheart he becomes in all 
truth. At last, after many difficulties, things 
work out to a right conclusion, and Great- 


and 


heart comes into his own, 

It is difficult to give an idea of the story 
without telling too much of its details, But 
it has such a force of interest that one may 
be assured of a great pleasure in the read- 


, y 
ing. 


The Making of George 


Groton! 


\Ve are glad to see Mr. Barton starting 
out with a novel that is so full of strong 
ideals and which so successfully preaches— 
without a hint that it is preaching—the old 
text, “What shall it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul?” 

George Groton is a boy in a little town, 
an immature boy with few prospécts. As 
the hero of a baseball game he attracts the 
attention of a man who has gone frem the 
town and made a fortune as a broker in 
New York. This man George a 
chance in the city, and George takes it. He 
has a talent for speculation; he gets into 


offers 


deals that make him rich in no time, but 
all the while the influence of the girl at 
home and of her fine old clergyman father 
is at work, and George finds his conscience 
rebelling against much that he sees done 
and some of the things he does himself. 

In the end he makes a big sacrifce and 
Starts over in a more legitimate way, and 


*Greatheart. 
Putnam’s Sons, 





By Ethel M. Dell. G. P. 


+The Making of George Groton. By 
Bruce Barton. Doubleday, Page & Com- 
pany. $1.40. 


his reward is a quiet conscience and the 
love of the girl who has been his real guid- 
ing star all along the way. 

It is a simply told tale, but it makes an 
impression; it is a book that the reader 
will remember. 


The House of Conrad ; 


This is a strange but impressive picture 
of the family life of an immigrant. The 
father, with his Socialism; the little mother, 
with her trials in child-bearing; the two 
brothers—one the straight, fine boy with 
promise, the other the helpless hunchback, 
who dies early—they make a group that 
leaves an indelible stamp on the mind. But 
the cloud that comes over the family hori- 
zon is very big and very real, and it has 
its storm in the troubles that descend on 
the children of the second generation. 

It is a bitter struggle that gives the 
drama, but the struggle has its fortunate 
outcome. Out of such as these a new 
America is being born, the old allied with 
the new; the ideals of one nation fitting into 
the ideals of. another to form a new national 
spirit. Tobenkin’s books have a touch of 
melancholy, but they hint of prophecy. 


The Face of the King! 


It has seemed that the days of the “Graus- 
tark” story were over, but we find ourselves 
wonderfully intrigued by this clever tale 
of a small European kingdom in the days 
when the Great War is over, and we follow 
with the kidnapping 
of a king, the impersonation of him by 
another and the adventures of the 
woman who loves him in her effort to save 
her royal bridegroom. 

It is a tale rich in unusual and unex- 
pected situations and dramatic climaxes; 
it moves swiftly and smoothly to a happy 
end. 


breathless interest 


man 


Over Here : 


Here is a book that reads as if it were 
inspired. 
and its pathos 
strength of its 


It is the story of a War Bride, 
is only equaled by the 
conviction that there are 
still ideals in the world, and that women 
and men will be heroic when the need 
comes. 

The little heroine is very young and very 
unsophisticated. She looks like unpromis- 
ing material for war wifehood. But she 
reveals a fibre that is strong in the face of 
every ill, and the spirit born in her out of 
the ravages of the war heralds the spirit 
of the women of America who will be the 


real winners of this War. 
*The House of Conrad. By 
Tobenkin. F. A, Stokes Company. 
+The Face of the King. 
R. J. Shores. $1.25. 
tOver Here. By Ethel M. Kelley. Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 





Elias 
$1.50. 
By James 
Roberts. 


3m 


Gertie Swartz ; 


This was to have been called “Fanatic or 
Christian?” but we are glad that the name 
was changed. For it is one of the most 
entertaining Pennsylvania German stories 
this author of good stories has 
done. 

The picture is of two sisters, one a beau- 
tiful girl with a hard heart and a mercenary 
purpose; the other a girl and 
younger, but possessed of ideals gained in 
the course of a college training that make 
her acceptance of certan conditions upon 
which the family fortune is based impos- 
sible. The way the older sister works to 
obtain their mother’s fortune for herself; 
the fashion in which her plans fall through, 
and the manner in which Gertie comes to 
her own through the love of a good man, 
all go to make an absorbing tale that is 
rich in humorous touches, hints of pathos, 
has 


mystery. 


The Pretty Lady f 


Mr. Bennett had no excuse for writing 


many 


plainer 


and even a fascinating touch of 


this book, no matter how well he may be 
said to have done it. It is the plain, un- 
varnished tale of a courtesan, and the flat- 
tering character that he bestows upon this 
woman of the streets does not do justice 
The woman 
who preys on men exists, of course, but 


to any ideal of womanhood. 


need we bother to study so deeply her psy- 
Or can we think favorably of 
the man who protects her and permits her 
Mr. Bennett makes a 
strange muddle of religion and immorality 


chology ? 
to ply her trade. 


that is not even vastly entertaining. 

In the midst of the great War it would 
seem that a man like Bennett might spend 
his time to better purpose than in writing 
something that is little above the standards 
of trash. 


Mrs. Marden’s Ordeal 


In this is demonstrated the new theory 
of therapeutical psychoanalysis. A murder 
is committed under the most extraordinary 
conditions, and in the search for the crim- 
inal a situation develops that involves a 
beautiful woman who has no knowledge of 
After careful work on 
the part of a famous doctor the true story 
and a dramatic 
events are started that end in a strong and 
It is a new kirid of mystery 
and detective tale, but it is very effective, 
and the author has accomplished his work 
with a real artist’s skill, 


what she has done. 


is discovered, series of 


vivid climax. 


*Gertie Swartz. By Helen R. Martin. 
Doubleday, Page & Company. $1.40. 

+The Pretty Lady. By Arnold Bennett. 
George H, Doran Company. $1.50. 

+Mrs. Marden’s Ordeal. By 


Hay, Jr. Little, Brown & Company. 
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The Adventures of Arnold 
Adair, American Ace 


Arnold Adair is a young New Yorker 
who attended the celebrated school in 
Verney, Switzerland, where he met lads of 
the representative European families. While 
there he had the first sight of an aeroplane, 
and became chummy with its owner, who 
took him and another lad, Reinhardt, for 
their first flight. Arnold's joy in flying was 
firmly developed in this expedition, and 
during later years, while he was a student 
at Harvard, he spent his vacation learning 
the mechanism of the aeroplane and later 
to fly. 

In the summer of 1914 while the Adair 
family was touring the continent, war broke 
out, and with numberless difficulties they 
reached Paris where Arnold left them in 
his determination to join the French Fly- 
ing Corps in company with Philippe Pieron 
who had initiated him into the joy of flying. 

The hair-breadth escapes from the enemy, 
the experiences over the Western Front, the 
chase of a submarine, the encounter with a 
Zeppelin ‘and the countless air battles are 
astounding, and keep one keyed to a high 
tension of excitement, 

When Arnold meets his old school chum 
Reinhardt, who is a pilot in the German 
Air Service, they battle as antagonists until 
they make their identity known to one an- 
other, and although their tactics hardly as- 
sume the bitter hatred that enemies would 
have, their positions are rather ludicrous, 

Inasmuch as five enemy aeroplanes 
downed makes an aviator an ace, Arnold 
surely qualifies and wins the admiration of 
all who know him personally or meet him 
in fiction. 

Although many realistic war stories are 
on the market, none are more interesting 
or give a more vivid, accurate account of 
conditions than this wonderful conception 
of the battle-front. 


Shell-Proof Mack’ 


This thrilling story of the War gives the 
experiences of a twenty-three-year-old pri- 
vate who has aimed to adhere to facts 
without the use of camouflage. 

Born in New York, he lived outdoors, 
and like all wholesome lads devoted much 
time to amateur athletics, little knowing 
the value his. training would be in later 
years. Although his parents desired him 
to enter the priesthood, he settled upon 


*The Adventures of Arnold Adair, 
American Ace. By Laurence LaTourette 
Driggs. Little, Brown & Company. $1.35. 


+ Shell-Proof Mack. By Arthur Mack. 
Small, Maynard & Co. $1.35. 


Dad Ory 





Works of General Interest 


being a soldier, studying at Norwich Uni- 
versity, where life was “stiff discipline.” 
Notwithstanding he was the smallest man 
in college, this too proved a boon when he 
entered the service. Like many others he 
fancied that the United States would never 
enter the conflict, and in consequence, he 
shipped to England on a horse boat in June, 
1915, enlisting after difficulties in the 22d 
Middlesex Regiment, later to be transferred, 

One can hardly fancy so much vim and 
fearlessness as in this lad of undersize and 
less than one hundred pounds, but what he 
lacked in stature he surely possessed in 
fighting spirit. He fought for seventeen 
months in the trenches, and here for his 
wonderful bravery in the thick of some of 
the fiercest battles, although he was slightly 
wounded several times, he won the title of 
“Shell-proof,’”’ as he seemed immune from 
the disasters which caused so many of his 
associates serious wounds and others even 
“went west.” 

Mack’s 
bombs, hair-brush 


experiences with the various 
and jam-tin grenades, 
bayonet fighting, an attack against the 
German pill boxes, in raking the ground 
with machine guns, and the varieties of 
means of defense are extremely exciting. 

The entire story shows that it is related 
by one who has endured a difficult test and 
tells his tale with the enthusiasm of youth. 
He is gassed and finally wounded in the 
service, resulting in his honorable discharge 
whence he speedily returned to his home 
country, where he hopes to stay unless he 
has another opportunity to ftight—under 
the Stars and Stripes. 


Wh:re Do You Stand?’ 


Mr. Hagedorn’s grandfather was “a 
Saxon by birth, an exile by choice and a 
successful defender of American ideals by 
the grace of his own high spirit” and for 
his profound enthusiasm in the American 
cause, as editor of the New Yorker Demo- 
krat, was lauded by President Lincoln for 
his efforts in winning the votes of the Ger- 
man-Americans in the presidential election 
in 1860 and also “for his valiant defense of 
the Union whose language he never mas- 
tered.” With such an antecedent, it is a 
natural consequence that this author should 
believe that all German-Americans should 
show their colors and “make their loyalty 
whole-hearted and enthusiastic.” 

The question arises why should German- 
\mericans alone be called upon to give 
evidence of their loyalty? The world-wide 
war is not one between two nations only, 
but the German subjects and the Allies 


* Where Do You Stand? By Hermann 
Hagedorn. The Macmillan Company. 50 


cents, 


where they stand. 


(representing the largest remaini1 


ortion 
of the European countries). 

Mr. Hagedorn contends that the German- 
American hyphen need only be a disgrace 
when it signifies divided allegiar “No 
man can serve two masters.” “Our fathers 
came to America and were not dis inted. 
for they remained, They recognized that 
what America gave was to them of greater 
value than what Germany could givo, Our 
fathers turned against Germany years ago 
for reasons that seemed just. They wanted 
the benefits which life in America promised. 
They secured them and enjoyed them, and 
we, their sons, in our time are enjoying 
them.” . “It is a natural-born sentimen- 


tality which ties the German-American to a 
Fatherland which he left for excellent 
reasons and to which he has given no 
practical attention since. He wants \mer- 
ica for his wife and Germany for his 
soul-mate.” 

How can any German give his heart te 
Germany and be other than disloyal to the 
land of his present home—America? 

“We men and women of German blood 
must clearly understand the issues that are 
involved, and, facing them, must take our 
choice. It is not only that America counting 
heads and hearts must know unmistakably 
who is heart and soul for her,” 

A German professor in one of Germany's 
greatest universities sees “that contrast be- 
tween the country of our fathers and the 
country of which we today are citizens.” 
“It is not Germany, but America which is 
the torch-bearer of civilization, because here 
transpired that which must 
transpire in Europe during the coming gen- 


has already 


erations if European civilization is to en- 
dure—the breaking down of barriers of 
race, language and origin, the wholesale 
burial of hatchets in the clear light of a 
great ideal of liberty shared by all alike.” 

Those persons who call themselves Ger- 
mans and call themselves Americans prove 
themselves neither one nor the other unless 
they openly declare themselves stating just 
This is no time for 
hesitancy at the cross-roads of indecisions. 

In conclusion, Mr. Hagedorn declares that 
he believes the time has come for all those 
of German origin to publicly declare them- 
selves, viz.: 

“I, an American citizen of German blood, 
believe in America, my country, and the 
principles of liberty, equality and democ- 
racy for which she stands. Therefore and 
inevitably, I am against Germany. I wish to 


see my country victorious and Germany 
To the fulfillment of this wish 
I pledge my hands, my heart and my spirit.” 

It would seem impossible that any intellt- 
gent German-American reading this book 
could withhold a public declaration of his 
sentiments. 


defeated. 





an 


ad 


The Book of Artemas 


The “ook of Artemas,” so keen is it, so 
biting its wit, that it suggests Bernard 
Shaw 2s. its Written in biblical 
5 little book “concerning men, and 
rs that men do, at the time when 
is war,” presents a satirical picture 


author. 


form, t 
the th 
there \ 
of war conditions and events, and of the 
personages figuring in the foreground of 
drama. 


the 


this world There is also a spicy 


portrayal of unaccustomed circum- 
Politicians, 


n, royalty, prohibitionists, pacifists, 


stances arising from the war. 
statesn 
drawn with the cartoonist’s swift 
Old 
Yet 


the witticisms and the sparkling 


etc., al 
and penetrating character delineation. 
adages are used with telling effect. 
beneat! 
humor of Artemas, the scribe and cynic, 
there runs a thread of profound wisdom, 
revealing an appreciation of the seriousness 
of these events and how much hangs on the 
outcome of the war. 
of the 
be no relaxation of effort until overwhelm- 
Allies. The 
is a book to read and 
Eugénie M. Fryer, 


Northcliffe’ 


Every man has his Boswell, says the old 


The penetrating gaze 
prophet is portrayed. There must 
ing victory is won by the 
“Book of Artemas” 


ponder over. 


literary dictum—singled out either by an 
overpowering hero worship or a cash con- 
the London 


Times, who by a strange reach of talent is 


sideration—and the owner of 
also the most successful publisher of popu- 
lar periodicals in England, is placed before 
the public eye at a singularly appropriate 
time. It is only a few months since he left 
\merica after a six months’ sojourn as 
On this visit 
know 


head of the British mission. 


many Americans came to him per- 


sonally. For years his name has been in 
\merican prints often and conspicuously, 
always lauded or vilified, moreover, as a 
man of tremendous power. 

William E. many years an 
\merican representative of the Northcliffe 


Carson, for 
publishing interests, loses no opportunity to 
set forth the 
employer. 


former 
“No other man who has scaled 


attainments of his 
the heights of fame in this age,” he says, 
“has made the ascent so quickly as he, and 
none has had such a marvelous career. 

The story of his rise from obscurity 
to eminence is so full of strange experiences 
and amazing events that it reads almost like 
fiction. From its beginning to the present 
time it is a dramatic blending of romance 
and hard facts.” 

Many writers, Mr. Carson insists, have 
exhausted their abilities as phrase-makers 
in their fervid efforts to match his genius 
and with 


powers appropriate arrays of 


adjectives. For them he is “The Colossus 
of the Press,” “The Napoleon of Journal- 


ism,” “The Modern Warwick.” 


*“The Book of Artemas. 
Doran Company. 50 cents. 
+Northcliffe. By W. E. Carson, 


Publishing Company. 


George H. 


Dodge 


WORKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 


“All these phrases, however,” Mr, Carson 
assures us, “are too mildly insufficient to 
portray the self-made man who has risen 
from obscurity to giant eminence, whose 
magnificent achievements are written on 
history's pages and who today is unques- 
tionably the most commanding figure in the 
British empire. He is a public man 
who has no parallel in the United States or 
any other country.” 

For further exposition of this character 
the reader is referred to Mr. Carson’s writ- 
ings. He does this sort of thing enthusias- 
tically, And at times, it must be confessed, 
the facts in the case—the rise of Harms- 
worth’s first publication, “Answers,” and 
his instantaneous success with other publi- 
cations—justify a great deal of the romance 
which comes not only from the career of 
the publisher but from the admiration of 
the author, 

Northcliffe’s bare achievements definitely 
establish his claim to eminence in an age 
which, as William James said, has removed 
the laurel of intellectual leadership from 
the universities and placed it in the popular 
magazines. Northcliffe is one of the rare 
talents of such an age. 
for life” 


“A pound a week 
was the flaming offer made from 
a thousand billboards in England in the 
name of one of the Harmsworth publica- 
tions. The stipend was to go to the per- 
sons making the closest guess as to the 
balance in the vaults of the Bank of Eng- 
land on a specified day. A mere trick, this, 
a stroke of advertising genius, what the 
trade calls a telling “circulation idea.” But 
it established Northcliffe. And the mind 
that conceived also the spectacular tricks 
which gained control of the Times against 
the wishes of all England, that was shrewd 
enough to the traditions of 
venerable newspaper and ultimately to in- 


respect the 
crease its prestige and power. 

It is well for American readers to realize, 
however, the frank but unspoken implica- 
tion of the book that these are the lines 
along which Northcliffe’s mind ever rurs. 
Undoubtedly a man of wide experience, con- 
siderable cultivation, and vast energy, he 
the 
than the 
His edi- 


business 


has always worked, nevertheless, as 


rather 
statesman-like, far-sighted editor. 


successful business man 


torial ideas usually have their 


angle; their execution is usually calculated 
to bring additional popular prestige to their 
exponent. 

Of Northcliffe’s 
can be no question. 


power, however, there 
Mr. Carson makes very 
clear the peculiar social, geographical, and 
economic conditions which made his achieve- 
ments possible in England but out of reach 


All 


the intimate glimpses of the man 


of any publisher in America. this and 
afforded 
in later chapters make the volume a timely 


and contribution to an 


necessary under- 
standing of the forces which are determin- 
ing the solution of problems of peace and 
war in England. For 
Northcliffe is, 


Power.” 


despite fulsome 


praise, indeed, “Britain's 


Man of 
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The Big Fight’ 


Captain Fallen has been lecturing here 
in America. Those who have heard him 
and have seen him know how he has come 
back from the front with a purpose in his 
heart. His book tells his story. 

He fought in India in the days before the 
war, He was instructor in a military school 
when the war broke out. He went through 
the Gallipoli campaign; then he came back 
to the Western Front and was one of the 
first to command a tank. His story of this 
is amusingly told. He did good work with 
it but ruined the tank. Then he became an 
aerial observer, and at last “got his” 
raiding a German trench. 


while 
A bomb caught 
him and he was injured for good. He lay 
for three days in a shell hole nearly starved, 
but he finally made his escape. 

This is only one of the many stories being 
told by heroes, but it is one of the most 
entertainingly and vividly told of them all. 


“Over There’ With the 


Australians! 


It was with great regret that we learned 
His lec- 
tures had been impressing thousands and 


of the death of Captain Knyvett. 


his book promises to be uniquely popular. 
For it is the Anzac 
Captain Knyvett being an Australian and 
having had a wonderful part in the work of 
the Anzacs on the Western He it 


and 


story of an scout, 


Front. 
and listened, 


cut wires and made ready for the men to 


was who went ahead 


go over the top. He gave his life for his 
work, for it was as the result of wounds 
that he He had twenty shrapnel 
wounds at one time and one leg broken in 


died. 


But he back with a 
smile on his lips and the smile lived till his 
death. 


three places. came 


These are the men who will save 
the world for freedom, and this story of 
what Australia has done as her bit is well 


worth reading and pondering over. 


In the Heart of German 
Intrigue’ 


Mrs. Kenneth Brown went to her native 
place, Greece, to try to engage the help of 
that the Allies. She 
opportunity to see the influence of Germany 
at work in the face of the efforts of Veni- 
zelos to ‘save Greece for the Allied Cause. 
She tells the story of the bed of intrigue 


eountry for had an 


in which her loved land lay; she describes 
the Kaiser had 
with Constantine; she has gotten into the 


a secret interview which 


secrets of the diplomacy that swayed the 


David 


*The Big Fight. By 


Captain 

Fallen. W. J. Watt. $1.50, 

+“Over There” With the Australians. 
.. Hugh Knyvett. 


By R. Charles Scribner’s 
$1.50. 


Sons. 

tIn the Heart of German Intrigue. 
By Demetra Vaka. Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany. 
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kingdom this way and that, and finally led 
to the King’s downfall. Her book is a fair 
presentation of the facts and it is marvelous 
in what it reveals. We have had much that 
is startling told us, but here again we have 
proof of the incredible and diabolical clev- 
erness of the German Emperor. 

This book will live as an important docu- 
ment in the secret history of the war; but 
it will appeal to all kinds of readers for its 
human interest and the light it throws on 
European politics. 


America’s Message to the 
Russian Peop'e’ 


It is a great satisfaction to know that the 
addresses of the members of the Russian 
Mission have been gathered into a volume. 
This mission, headed by Elihu Root, was 
appointed by President Wilson.in May, 1917, 
to bring to the Russian people America’s 
message of sympathy and goodwill and 
offers of help in the establishment on a 
stable basis of the new democratic govern- 
ment. 

By having these addresses collected into 
one volume, the constructive work of the 
Mission can be traced, and one gets a more 
comprehensive understanding of the work 
of its members as a whole. 

In an introductory note, Mr. Root ex- 
presses his still unshaken faith in the Rus- 
sian people, his faith rising above the chaos 
and the apparent failure of their “demo- 
cratic experiment” that has prevailed since 
his return to this country. He bids us 
remember own Revolution and the 
eleven years it took us to learn enough of 
the “difficult art of 


our 


self-government” to 
reach “an established government under the 
Constitution of 1787.” The one hundred 
and eighty million Russian people are far 
more untried in the art of governing than 
we were. We must believe that the Russian 
people, too, despite the insidious work of 
German propagandists so entrenched in 
Russia, will find themselves and emerge a 
free people able to establish and maintain 
a government of the people, by the people, 
for the people. 

These addresses, especially those of Mr. 
Root, one of our really great statesmen, 
will give us an insight into the Russian 
people, their attitude of mind, their hopes 
and ideals for the future. They will also 
reveal the conditions that prevailed in Rus- 
sia in those first months after the Czar was 
overthrown. This book of addresses also 
marks a page in our diplomatic history, in 
our history as a nation grappling with the 
vast international problems with which she 
is now face to face, and of which she is 
now inevitably a part. Needless to say, it 


*America’s Message to the Russian 


People. Addresses by the Members of the 
Russian Mission. Marshall, Jones & Com- 
pany. $1.50. 


will take men of the calibre and vision of 
Mr. Root to adequately cope with these 
problems now before us. 

Eugénie M. Fryer. 


In Defense of Japan* 


It ought not to be necessary to publish a 
book in defense of Japan as against the 
many wild rumors going about as to her 
intentions, but probably it is. In these days 
we are prone to believe too much that is 
evil, and Japan has been made the subject 
of a propaganda in this country which is 
injurious to our own people and harmful to 
that country. 

Dr. Sunderland, who has lived much in 
Japan and has studied the country from 
every angle, gives us a lot of trustworthy 
information as to Japan, her ambitions and 
her limitations. That Japan has the slight- 
attack the United States in 
any way is called absurd. It would not be 
possible even if she so desired, 


est desire to 


Japan has 
never taken any step which has been in the 
least inimical or even unfriendly to this 
country. On the contrary, she has suffered 
some humiliation and has been a little dis- 
turbed by our occupation of the Philippines 
She has enunciated no Monrie Doctrine of 
her own, but it is easy to see that some of 
her alarmist statesmen look upon our pres- 
ence in the East much as we would look 
upon the conquest of the West Indies by 
some European power. As a fact there is 
no actual danger and none is anticipated 
by statesmen in either country. 

Yellow journalism, private spite or po- 
litical advantage have caused a good deal 
of anti-Japanese propaganda in this country 
and has aroused resentments in the yellow 
press of Nippon, but mostly it has been 
without the slightest basis. 

The book is not large, but is a carefully 
considered, informing and wholesome treat- 
ise which every intelligent person will read 
with interest and profit. All we need is to 
know Japan and permit her to know us. 
Then even slight friction will vanish. 

Joseph M. Rogers. 


The World's Debate! 


With cool, scientific exactness, with all 
the power of his relentless logic, Dr, Wil- 
liam Barry, an English historian of note, 
points in his latest book. “The World’s De 
bate,” to the far-reaching causes of the 
present world war. Two causes he ascribes 
to this conflict now laying waste Europe. 
two happenings brought into the compass of 
a Hundred Days, these great events stand- 
ing as “well-heads of the Modern Europe 
into which we were born,”—the Treaty of 
Westphalia, signed October 24, 1648, and the 
execution of Charles Stuart, King of Eng- 


*Rising Japan. By Jabez T. Sunderland. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
+The World’s Debate. 


Barry. 


By William 
George H. Doran Company. $1.50. 











a 


land, on January 30, 1649. The treaty dis. 
solved Medieval Europe into its 


ts; the 
execution sounded the doom oi selien 
Monarchy. 

With these two events as h tarting 
point, Dr. Barry proves conving how 
by the Treaty of Westphalia the Siate was 
for the first time set above tl hurch 
thus placing in the king’s hands av absolute 
power he had never before enjoy lacing 
him outside and above the law, « de and 
above the society he governs. So the “royal 
caste” came into politics, emplanting the 
germ of a “future German Em Prus- 
sian, absolute, exalting itself above all that 
is called God or worshipped.” In the exe- 
cution of Charles I is beheld the ‘ vindica- 
tion on a public scaffold of the medieval 
doctrine that a ruler must answer before 
man as well as at the divine judgment seat 


for his unconstitutional acts.” This second 


and most momentous of these tw: 


vents, 
constituted England, because she adminis- 
tered “justice justly,” the champion of the 


rights of man, which proud position she 
holds today. 

In a remarkable chapter, “From Napoleon 
to Bismarck,” the author declares that we 
have today reached the “fifth act of a 
world tragedy, where many knots will be 
untied.” The answer is already showing, 
he says, “because out of an immense con 
fusion the final issues have emerged. 
From Frederick 
Washington 


Napoleon to 
these are the signs on 
the high road of history. Beyond them 
lie the hills of God. Behind the 
storms of war, these three ride as Choosers 
of the Slain. . . . It was, however, 
Napoleon who broke the old order on this 
side of the Atlantic, abolished the Holy 
Roman Empire, and gave Prussia free scope 
to become the 


through 


paramount power in Ger- 
Link by link Dr. Barry traces the 
chain of events following down the three 
centuries and a half from those momentous 
Hundred 


many.” 


Days to the present cataclysm, 
with not a link missing in his evidence, the 
power of his argument strengthened by his 
fairness, his breadth of vision. 

Yet out of this war of contrasted ideals, 
with its pain, its blood, its sacrifice and its 
black horror, Dr. Barry sees the dawning 
of a new age of “light, liberty, and faith in 
God.” He reads the absolute 
power and a closer union and recognition 


doom of 


of Democracy and Christianity, Democracy 
being really but the outward sign of Chris- 
tianity. On the outcome of the war depends 
whether we shall enjoy “the freedom of the 
sons of God,” or the slavery of the German 


yoke. 


dictates of reason shall henceforth rule be- 


“Not the supremacy of race but the 


tween man and man,” is his prophecy. The 
reconcilement of Nature and Revealed Re- 
ligion is, he thinks, man’s task in time; and 
according to “the degree of its fulfilment it 
is bringing us 


nearer to the Vision of 


Peace.” 


Eugénie M, Fryer. 











New York's Recent Offerings 


Eugene Walter's Nancy Lee 


O one can deny that Mr. Eugene 

Walter, as a dramatist, has con- 

structive ability. His “The 
Easiest Way,” in its realistic pursuit, is 
an excellent example of his dramaturgy at 
its highest. This ability was foreshadowed 
in his “Paid in Full,” the first of a genre 
on the American stage, comparable, in the 
English drama, with Elizabeth Baker’s 
“Chains.” 

Mr. Walter likewise illustrated 
the fact that he can write melodrama. For 
gripping interest, “ The Wolf” far exceeds 
Willard Mack’s “Tiger Rose,” brought to 
such success through Mr. Belasco’s han- 
dling. Walter’s chiefest strength seems to 
be in external situation. It dominated 
“The Knife.” And because of it, he 
selected for dramatization, ‘The Trail of 
the Lonesome Pine.” If he had been true 
to expectation, he might have selected 
a more subtle novel than Fox’s. 

But the curious anomaly about Mr. 
Walter is that, though he has written one 
of the best studies of a certain type of 
American life, he has never progressed in 
idea beyond “‘The Easiest Way,” though 
perhaps his technic has improved. In 
some of his statements, which are lost in 
the cheapness of his situations, he is 
unerringly true, and shows the gift of 
But as a whole Mr. 
Walter has remained static since ‘‘The 
Easiest, Way.” He has fallen into distinct 
marks of identification. All his plays now 
bear ‘* Walter characteristics.” 

“Nancy Lee” does not escape this 
criticism. It has been written in con- 
junction with H. Crownin Wilson, but I 
suppose we are safe in conjecturing that, 
in order to make it ready for the stage, Mr. 
Walter contributed the professional touch. 
Originally, it bore some such title as “The 


has 


correct analysis. 


By Montrose Zz Moses 


Small Town Girl,” more descriptive than 
the title selected finally. Brought up in 
an atmosphere of sham, Nancy Lee finally 
sells herself to a man she does not love, 
but who has money; she does this for the 
sake of the family position. The marriage 
proves a failure, and on the death of her 
husband, Nancy finds her inheritance a 
doubtful legacy, and around her she has a 
lot of fast friends. These latter get her 
into debt, and she pulls a supposedly fine 
young fellow into the slough by making 
him lend her six thousand dollars which he 
has had to steal. This is the atmosphere 
into which enters a middle-aged man, who 
is the boy’s friend, and who proceeds to 
tell Nancy what he thinks of her and her 
kind. Most of the play is taken up with 
this man’s hounding of Nancy, and the 
transition from this moral attitude of his 
to the time when he finds himself in love 
with Nancy is a gap too difficult for the 
logically minded to span. Nancy, 
chastened in spirit, marries in the end, 
and there is the usual curtain of open 
arms and the heroine sinking into them. 

It is surprising how consistently Mr. 
Walter has, in “‘ Nancy Lee,” avoided the 
logical. He piles situation upon situation, 
but he gives us no real characterization. 
His: prologue hints at a problem which he 
only half states and scarcely ever dwells 
upon. Yet, had he followed the theme, 
he might have produced a play with some 
vital motive, and one might have then had 
interest, even sympathy, for Nancy in her 
checkered career. 


The play is a success, according to 
Broadway standards; but it is difficult to 


analyze why this is so. Miss Charlotte 
Walker has never looked more pleasing, 
and there is a decided advance in her 
acting, even though she has mannerisms 
of gesture and smile and simple voice 
which are blank and meaningless. Mr. 


Lewis Stone, as the hero, has a cold dignity, 
which, though lacking in romantic sug- 
gestiveness, nonetheless reminds one of 
the late Kyrle Bellew. But it is not these 
two who carry the play, nor the rest of the 
cast which adequately encompasses the 
New York atmosphere Mr. Walter has 
piled into his play. At times, one is 
tempted to say that Walter has studied 
Fitch’s “The Woman in the Case’’; not 
that “Nancy Lee” has any of the good 
melodrama of the former piece, but it 
has many of the same vulgar moments. 
In fact, there is nothing gripping about 
“Nancy”; it is all very commonplace 
and evident; everything in it has been done 
and said before. It may be said, however, 
that there are certain bald criticisms of 
life that are written by Mr. Walter with 
frankness. 

If I am emphatic regarding the limita- 
tions of “‘Nancy Lee,” it is because I 
believe that, of all the dramatists now 
known to Broadway, Mr. Walter has that 
within him which could be a credit to the 
American drama, if he would only select 
a theme as big as life itself, and remain 
true to it during the course of three or 
four acts. 


The End of the o_o 


The end of the season approaches, with 
many plays of the winter holding on, and 
with many adventures into revivals. But 
the war has had a depressing effect upon 
theatre-going, to say nothing of the financial 
demands made upon the people by the 
Liberty Bond, Red Cross and Y. M.C. A. 
drives. Money is not passing as thought- 
lessly into the window of the box-office as 
heretofore. Yet, when the public likes a 
thing, no matter whether there is war or 
not, it is willing to pay. The boys at 
Spartenburg came to the city with a 
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musical show of their own manufacture, 
and cleared, the first week, over thirty 
thousand dollars. That may have been 
because these boys were soldiers, but the 
talk of the town was the perfectness of 
the ballet, and that is what Broadway likes 
in a show. ‘‘You Get Me, Al” was the 
name of the offering, and it looks as though 
New York might be deluged with Uncle 
Sam’s actors on the Great White Way. 

As the curtain is about to descend, 
Augustus Thomas’s “The Copperhead” 
holds its successful place. Nazimova 
continues her Ibsen season, appearing in 
“A Doll’s House”; Ethel Barrymore 
advances from piece to piece in her season 
at the Empire, though we fear that she 
will close before she “Captain 
Jinks” and experiments with “The School 
for Scandal.” Henry Miller, at his new 
theatre, found the opening play too flimsy, 
and so revived “A Marriage of Conveni- 
ence,”’ with Miss Billie Burke as his leading 
lady. 

David Belasco’s magic touch 
alive “Tiger Rose” and “Polly with a 
Past.” The warm weather does not seem 
to disturb Fred Stone, who is still amusing 
the crowd with “Jack O’ Lantern,” and 
the musical “Oh, Lady, Lady” deservedly 
remains. The following plays of the 
winter slip into the spring,—Montague 
Glass’s ‘Business _ before 
Smith’s “The Tailor-Made Man,” and 
his “The Little Teacher”; the musical 
“Maytime,” and the mystical “Eyes of 
Youth.” The Washington Square Players 
are closing a season in doubtful style, 
presenting Wilde’s “Salome,” and inviting 
the censure of the press. 

This enumeration would lead one to 
believe that the theatre in war time has 
been no different from the theatre under 
normal conditions. 


revives 


keeps 


Pleasure,” 


Because of the soldiers 
in town, and because of the stress of war, 
it might be that the most of the offerings 
tend toward the comedy and farce elements, 
rather than toward the serious, but that 
is to be expected. Nevertheless, the 
season financially has been disastrous, and 
it would not surprise us to find the new 
season opening with more caution, and 
probably with a few theatres not opening 
at all. 

As the houses close, we begin to wonder 
what New York will do during the summer 
months to entertain the forty thousand 
or more soldiers who pass through the 
city every week. They will go to the 
beaches for the surf, and they will spend 
their money on sideshows of the midway. 
But this summer the managers, it would 
seem, have a responsibility, which no com- 
ment on their part thus far would lead us 
to believe they realize. 


The Drama League in War 
Time 
At the eighth annual convention of the 


Drama League of America, held in Wash- 
ington, the note sounded 


oftenest was 





Service in War Time. 
Drama League seem to have decided that, 
inasmuch as the Convention was to be held 
in Washington, it was incumbent upon 
them to justify their presence in the Capital 
city by framing a program which would 
reflect the Governmental attitude toward 
the soldier, as it relates to his recreation 
and his pleasure. The consequence is, Dr. 
Paul Pierson, talking for Mr. Raymond B. 
Fosdick, of the Commissions on Training 
Camp Activities, spoke at length on the 
work in the Camps, Mr. Winthrop Ares 
spoke 
Arthur E. Bestor, representing the Com- 
mittee on Public Information, described 
the processes of forming public opinion in 
war time, Dr. Joseph H. Odell, whose 
name has become familiar through his 
Atlantic Monthly article, 
The Fire Warming Himself,” discussed 
the problem of 
Environment for the Soldier.” 
tion, at the many committee conferences 
held during the Convention, the Drama 
League 
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The officers of the 


of Overseas Amusements, Mr. 


“Peter Sat By 


“Making a 


Creative 
In addi- 


members discussed what con- 


tributions the different centers were making 
to the War Recreation Work. 
general nature were the addresses of Com- 
missioner of Education Claxton, who spoke 
on “The Drama in Education,”’ of Charles 
Coburn, 
Attendance in War Time.” 
tion of these conferences was reached when 
Richard Crane, Secretary to the Secretary 
of State, proposed in an address the 
“*Government Recognition of Art.” 


Of a more 


“Theatre 
The culmina- 


whose subject was 


The Drama League adopted two reso- 


utions of some broad significance 1ey 
lut f broad signifi they 
pledged themselves ready to 


work for 


governmental recognition of art, 4 they 
proposed that the Commissions o1 aining 
Camp Activities be made a permanent 
department of the government, \ jth the 
idea, after the war, of creating a portfolio 
in the Cabinet, to represent th: - and 
the liberal arts. 

It was wise for the Drama 1. .cue to 
confine itself, at this convent to a 
consideration of these subjec vhich 
would relate its work to the big estion 
of the war. Only those organiz S are 
justified in continuing their activities which 
can directly contribute by being of service. 
To judge by what the New York. Phila- 
delphia and Chicago centers are doing to 
aid the Camps in the matter of amusement, 
they are entitled to plan for broader and 
more intensive operations during the year 


ahead. 


Amusing Our Boys “Over 
There™ 


Mr. Winthrop Ames and \lr. E, 
H. Sothern have just returned from 
France. They went over in the interests 
of the Y. M. C. A. to look over the 
held and to report what they saw and 
what was most needed. They brought 
back with them an urgent message from 
General Pershing to hurry amusement to 
the front, and they recommended that in 
the future the Y. M. C. A. huts be con- 
structed with the definite object in view 
of simple dramatic performances. They 
went as far as the third line trenches. 
They saw what the boys in khaki were 
doing to amuse themselves, and they found 





Charlotte Walker in a scene from “Nancy Lee” 
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at the soldier most desired was 
sught closely in touch with America 
-three thousand miles away. The player 
from home, who will brave the conditions 
at the front for the sake of dancing, singing 
or acting, Will be something more than a 
He will be a representative 


that W 


to be bi 


mere actor. 


with the latest news from America, and he 
will be treasured because of that. 

Mr. Ames and Mr. Sothern called 
together the actors of New York, and 
appealed to them for volunteers. lhe 
meeting was held in a large theatre, which 
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filled. Everyone volunteered. At 
present Mr. Ames, and a notable com- 
mittee, are busy sifting the applicants. 


was 


They have banded themselves into an 
“Over There Theatre League,” with 
George M. Cohan as the President. 


Already Elsie Janis is at the front. A 
stream of players will follow her. They 
will all wear the insignia of the Y. M. C. A. 
and will be subject to Army rules. They 
will be in the service. At last, the Ameri- 
can Theatre is to be recognized as a 
necessary Government institution. 


Philadelphia Theatres 


By Harold P. Quicksall 


EVIEWING a passing theatrical 

season, some prime cynic has said, 

is like preparing an obituary notice 
about a notorious scoundrel—*‘the best 
thing that can possibly be said is that he 
is dead."’ So far as Philadelphia is con- 
cerned the season is, indeed, dead. By the 
time these lines reach the public eye, every 
indicates, not more than one 
theater will remain open, and it will house 
nothing of more permanent value than the 
superficial tunes and the conversational 
wit of a successful musical comedy. 

But while the season of 1917-18 steps 
from its throne the dictator of the higher 
kingdom which determined its kestinies still 
lives. And why should the humble chron- 
icler of things theatrical not unroll his 
scroll and let Public Opinion see at a glance 
what theatrical 





prospect 


entertainment it 
has observed, what it has accepted and what 
There 

Cer- 
tainly self-examination has its reminiscent 


sort of 


ithas refused the royal patronage? 
may be a moral and there may not. 


pleasures, if not its rewards. 

For those who would pursue every rami- 
fication of the season’s theatrical memories a 
table of the plays of the season is subjoined. 
It is complete with the exception of the 
Little Theater where Margaret Anglin, early 
in the season, produced two new plays of 
remarkable quality—“Lonely Soldiers,” later 
called “Billeted,” an English war comedy, 
and Hulbert well-thought and 
finely-written “The Open Fire’—and made 
a gratefully received, but by no means 
extraordinary Oscar Wilde's 
‘The Woman of No Importance.” 

At a glance the table shows the pre- 
dominance of comedy—comedy of all kinds, 
times and places. 


Footner’s 


revival, of 


Musical comedy, a sum- 
Musi- 
cal revues, from “The Passing Show” and 
the “Follies” to the powerful “Getting 
Together,” stand in third place and the pro- 
ductions which do not easily fit into any of 
these categories are too few to classify 
separately, 


mary will show, takes second place. 


In comparison with the three preceding 
seasons polite comedy was especially abun- 
dant—that is, polite comedy of sorts. There 
was polite comedy, for instance, that was 
decidedly impolite, and not comedy, in the 
casual acceptance of the term, at all, “Up- 
stairs and Down” is a brilliantly apt ex- 
ample of this There was comedy 
which was spirited in its aims and pathetic 
in its 


type. 
achievements, So the schedule too 
frequently ran, 

From the artistic standpoint the season 
reveals little that was extraordinary either 
in the way of individual plays or in the 
way of new or significant tendencies. War 
had its effects. Skeptical as to their in- 
vestments under the most favorable condi- 
tions, the commercial producers were quite 
content to avoid dangerous experiments or 
risk losses on productions which might ex- 
ercise an appeal over any less than the en- 
tire populace. For the same reason, how- 
ever, that every season brings a few plays 
that entertain, that 
show a straight thinking and more or less 
sensibility to life, the local stage at times 
gave the theatregoer with ideals an occa- 
sional thrill of satisfaction. 

Mrs. Fiske’s production of Henri Lave- 
dan’s “Service” and Lord Dunsany’s “A 
Night at an Inn” belongs in this category, 
despite the fact that it failed to attract 
audiences in Boston and Philadelphia, and, 
finally reaching Broadway, lived only two 
weeks. One may well quarrel with the 
author’s apparent thesis—though he doubt- 
less would deny that he had one. One 
maybe even resent the presumption of the 


stimulate as well as 


play that the French mother would answer 
the call of revenge when she was deaf to 
the most eloquent arguments of patriotism. 
Still, further, a bad taste may linger from 
the inevitable application of this point of 
view to the French mother of to-day (the 
play was written produced in 
Paris in 1913). But no one who knows the 
theatre will deny that Lavedan, working 
along the lines characteristic of the French, 


and first 
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had produced a remarkable bit of dramatic 
writing; that his play was acted with an 
extraordinary measure of efficiency 
beginning to end. 


from 
It is impossible to pass 
this play without a special tribute to the 
work of the star and Lee Baker. 

Mrs. Fiske’s too 
further signalized by the 


brief engagement was 
Dunsany piece. 
This was the first glimpse that Philadel- 
phia theatregoers who confine themselves 
to the local obtained of the 
work of this master of imaginative dramati-: 


writing. 


playhouses 


Having previously dilated upon 
its high artistic virtues, it only remains now 


to lament the lack of appreciation with 
which it was received. 
The season also brought its charming 


light comedies of the type of ‘The Boom- 
“The Angel,” a fair 
achievement of Miss Kummer’s, despite its 
precipitate withdrawal, “A Successful Ca- 
lamity,” “A Kiss for Cinderella,’ “General 
Post” and William Faversham’s interesting 
revival of “Lord and Lady Algy” and John 
Drew’s new production of “The Gay Lord 
Quex.” 


erang,” Rescuing 


George Arliss’ historical play on 
the career of Hamilton was 
highly interesting and apparently accurate, 
if not rich in strong dramatic effects. 

One unusual feature of the seafon was the 
paucity of popular melodrama. “The *Thir- 
teenth Chair,” which opened the season at 
the Adelphi, and “The Man Who Came 
Back,” which was next to the last offering 
of the same playhouse, were the outstanding 
plays of this type. They were both might- 
ily effective, and both informed with the 
new tendency to twist melodrama so far 
as possible into the mould of realism. This 
indeed, was the their success. 
And both were admirably written and skill- 
fully acted, 


Alexander 


secret of 


The Philadelphia theatrical season, when 
thus unrolled, is doubtless little different 
from that of any other provincial city. It 
suffered from the usual booking tragedies. 
Several excellent plays revealed in New 
York last season failed to reach here; some 
that had their first presentation early this 
season were “closed” without having reached 
Philadelphia. 

Concerning this class of plays, those who 
have an artistic interest in the theater and 
the men who seek from it have 
feelings—the feeling that surely 
folks would have 
been pleased to patronize them. Yet how 
firmly can one believe this in the face of 
the meager patronage accorded some of the 
best plays and the utter refusal to accept 
others? 


money 
similar 


there 


were many who 


The key to the situation lies in the fact 
that only one out of every hundred failures 
of plays of sound artistic value in the pro- 
vincial cities are traceable solely to a lack 
of audiences who are interested in them. 
But a possible audience in a thousand 
homes and a thousand persons in a theater 
are two very different things. 

The task of making the two conditions 
synonymous is the task of what the pro- 
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‘ 


fession is fond of calling “showmanship.” 
So far as the profession goes, however, it 
could be called with more accuracy “Bar- 
numship.” With comedy, and 
vaudeville the the: modern 


theater possesses a great spiritual affinity. 


musical 
“showman” of 
He breathes the air these forms of enter- 
tainments and the audiences which patronize 
them He the 
turns of thought and sentiment which. can 
entice But the 
best showmen in America have failed thus 


breathe. knows twists and 


and command audiences. 


far to realize, or at least set in operation, 
the primary machinery for obtaining the 
steady patronage of audiences interested in 
the better forms of drama. 





lost and very often led astray. If he sees 
the name of Mrs. Fiske, Mr, Arliss, Mr. 
Gillette, it means a definite standard of en- 
tertainment, 
of the 
strange. 


He may pursue the suggestion 
But the 
The humor may be bad. 
to 

We have known music lovers 


theater may be 


He will 


a sort 


name. 


not resort to the theater as ot 
second home. 
to praise, in the auditorium where they first 


Melba, 


which elsewhere they would execrate. 


heard an operatic performance 

The lover of the drama, in brief, has no 
theater to which he may turn in perfect 
that will witness a certain 


standard of production, acted according to 


confidence he 


certain standards, and staged with definite 


this idea. 


by successful practice abroad 

probably not been asked why, 
professional showman cannot see t 
of such a policy, the actor shou 


it into operation? 


One of the benefits of the star 
the very fact that the name of 
stand 
There is the foundation. 


and Mr. Arliss 


other actors and actresses whos« 
lie on an equal plane. 
to some working agreement wl 
theater in each of the large ci 
be devoted exclusively to their p: 


It has been suggested 
times in this country and actual 


standards of taste and style. 


In the pro- 


a happy approximation of the p: 


It is a fact beyond dispute that in the 


welter, haste, 


the workaday world, the matter of theater- 
going needs simplification. Amid the Chinese 


puzzles of 


the casual play patron is easily hopelessly 


Week 
beginning 


September ... 
September 10. 
September 3 F 
September 24. 
October 1... 
October 8.... 
October 15 gS 
October 22 oe 


October 29... 
November 5 


November 


November 19. 


November 26. 


December 
December 
December 17 
December 24. 
December 31. 
January 7... 
January 14... 


January 21... 
January 28... 
February 4... 
February 1 = 
February Ss 
February 25.. 
March 

March 11 
March 18 
March | 


April 15..... 


April 22.... 


and 


the newspaper advertisements 


manifold activities 


of vinces 


theaters 


with a 


practical purposes unknown. 
failure of showmanship? 


consistent 


policy 


which is religiously adhered to, are to all 
Isn't 


this a 


No claim of originality may be made for 


of the theatergoer who would be 
but cannot take the time to solve 


——. 
‘ountless 

proved 
t it has 
ince the 
the virtues 

not put 


ystem 45 
. Fiske 
ideals 


for defi 


There many 
ideavors 
If they ( d come 
reby one 

would 
luctions 
me need 
iltivated 
the diff- 


culties of the task might be settled. Op: 


theater, one policy, and many stars! So 
there is a moral after all, 


THEATRICAL CALENDAR, SEASON 1917-1918 


BROAD 


~ Our Betters _ 
~ ur Betters 
The Rescuing Angel 
The Rescuing Angel 
A Kiss for Cinderella 
A Kiss for Cinderella 
A Kiss for Cinderella 


Come _ Out of the 


Kitchen 
Out of 
Kitchen 
Out of 
Kitchen 
Among Those Present 





Come the 


Come the 


Among Those Present 


Pollyanna 
Pollyanna 
Pollyanna 
The Country Cousin 
The Country Cousin 
Mister Antonio | 
“Mister Antonio 
Hamilton 
Hamilton 
Hamilton 
Love Forbidden 
~ Love Forbidden 
General Post 
General Post _ 


) Service and A Night : 

at an Inn 

The Master 

___The Master 
The Imaginary 

Invalid _ 

The Imaginary 
Invalid 
Closed 
Three Faces 


Three 


East 


Faces East 


LYRIC 


The Brat 
The Brat 
The Brat 
The Brat 


ADELPHI | 


“13th Chair 
13th Chair 
13th 
13th 


Chair 
Chair 
18th Chair 
13th Chair 
~ Mary’s Ankle 
Mary's Ankle 








Eileen 
Eileen 


Eileen 


Eileen | 
Peter Ibbetson 


— Peter Ibbetson 
— Peter Ibbetson _ 
Closed : 
Hitchy-Koo 
Hitchy-Koo 
Hitchy-Koo 
“Her . Regiment 


Her Regiment 
A Cure for Curables 
A Cure for Curables 
A Cure for Curables 
A Cure for Curables 
Odds and Ends 
Odds and Ends 
Lord and Lady Algy 
Lord and Lady Algy 
Getting Together 
Oh Boy! > 
Oh Boy! 
Oh Boy! 
Oh Boy! 
Oh 
Oh 
Oh 


Boy! 
Boy! 
Boy! 


Mary's Ankle 


GARRICK 


Ww 
W 


Tillow 
Tillow 


Tree 
Tree 


CHESTNUT 


Cheating Cheaters 
Cheating Cheaters 
Cheating Cheaters 


The 


Boomerang 





Good Gracious, 
Annabelle! 


Good Gracious, 
Annabelle! 
Good Gracious, 
Annabelle! 





Good yracious, 
Annabelle! 


Nothing But the Truth 
Nothing But the Truth 
Nothing But the Truth 
Nothing But the Truth | 
Follow the Girl 
Closed 
Madonna of the 
Future 
A Successful Calamity | 


A Successful Calamity | 





Gay Lord Quex | 

Gay Lord Quex 
Man Who 
Man Who 
Man Who 
Man Who 
Man Who 
Man Who 
Man Who 
Man Who 


Man Who 


sack 
sack 
Back 


Back | 


Came 
Came 
Came 
Came 
Came 
Came 
Came 
Came 


Back 

Back | 
Back | 
Back | 
Came Back | 


Man Who Came Back 
Man Who 
Man Who 


See You 


Came Back | 
Came Back | 
Later 


The 
The 
The 
The 


The 


The 


The 
Turn 
Turn 
Turn 
Turn 


Turn 
Turn 
Upstai 


| Upstai 
Upstairs 


Boomerang 
Boomerang 
Boomerang 


Boomerang 


Boomerang 


Boomerang 
Boomerang 
to the 
to the 
to the 
to the 


to the 
to the 
rs and Do 


rs and Do 


The 


Good-Bye Bill 


Upstairs 
Blind 
Blind 


and Do 
Youth 
Youth 

Little 
Closed 
Closed 


Belgie 


Right 
Right 
tight 
tight 


Right 
Right 


and Dov 


You're in Love 


You're in Love 


FORREST 


Riviera Girl __ 
Riviera Girl 
Jack O’Lantern 
Jack O'Lantern i 
_ Jack O'Lantern 
The Grass Widow 
The Grass Widow 
Follies of 1917 





Follies of 1917 
Zambler Rose _ 


Rambier Rose 


Rambler Rose 


The Rainbow Girl 





You're in Love 
You're in Love 


The Show of Wonders 


_The 
_the 
The 


Rainbo w Girl 
Rainbow Girl 
Music Master 





wn 


The Show of Wonders 
The Show of Wonders 
Passing Show of 1917 


Passing Show of 1917 
Passing Show of 1917 
Passing Show of 1917 


The Music Master 
The Music Master 
The Music Master 





__ Have a Heart! 
Have a Heart! 
Toot! Toot! 





wn 
wn Over the Top 
Over the Top 


Over the Top 


wn 


Passing Show of 1917 





Katinka 
an Katinka 
Doing Our Bit 


Toot! Toot! 
Toot! Toot! 
Toot! Toot! 
Toot! Toot! 

The Land of 

The Land of 

The Land of Joy 


Joy 


Joy 





Doing Our Bit 
__Doing Our Bit 
Doing Our Bit 


Mask and Wig 
Harry 
Miss Springtime 


Lauder 





Back Again 





‘Back Again 


Back Again 


Back Again 


The Cohan Review 


The Cohan Review 


The ¢ ‘ohan Review 





The Motion Picture Trend 


By Harold P.! Quicksall 


HERE was a time when George M. 

Cohan was accused of being fore- 

most in the ever-present band of 
producers who wave the flag and make the 
eagle scream in order to wring applause 
from their audiences. But Mr. Cohan, 
and for that matter the entire legitimate 
stage, long since was compelled to give 
precedence in this trick to the motion 
picture producers. 

Patriotic films have come thick and fast 
since America entered the war. From “The 
Kaiser, the Beast of Berlin” to “Hearts of 
the World” they have wrung all the changes 
of the war theme. But they have shown 
only one side of the situation. Diplomatic 
intrigue, the game of spying, the ravages of 
the submarines—all the mechanics of war 


Madge Kennedy 
In “The Fair Pretender” 


—are to be found in the motion picture idea 
of armed conflict as it is now practiced on 
the fields of The vast emotional 


life, the complex processes which go with 


France. 


war's universal upheaval, the drastic reor- 
ganizations of ideas and affairs that Europe 
and America have experienced in the last 
few years as a result of the war, are vir- 
tually untouched. 

“Hearts of the World” is straightfor- 
But its 
theme is a wartime commonplace. It is 


ward, sincere and not overdrawn. 


Now 
comes “Joan of Plattsburg,” a new Gold- 
wyn photoplay in which Mabel Normand is 
featured. 


utterly obvious and old as war itself. 


This seenario was prepared by 
Porter Emerson Browne, one of the writers 


Francis X. Bushman 


In “Cyclone Higgins, D.D.” 


carried bodily into the photoplay industry 
by Goldwyn at the time of its organization. 

Mr. Browne’s enthusiasm for the military 
is already known to readers of the literary 
magazines. His prime purpose was ob- 
viously to devise a photoplay in which the 
principal appeal would be along the lines 
of patriotic spectacle but which would, at 
the same time, utilize certain of those ele- 
ments of fancy which always charm the 
literary man when he turns his attention 
to the cinema. Here is the plot of his play: 

Joan, a young girl inmate of an orphan 
asylum near the Plattsburg military camp, 
becomes imbued with the idea that she is 
a second Joan of Arc, destined to render 
This belief is 
strengthened when, in her favorite haunt, 


aid to her country’s army. 


the basement of the old house, she over- 
hears strange voices, one of which speaks 
of killing Ingleton, an inventor, who has 
perfected a device to set off explosives at 
great distance and offered it to the United 
States. Joan meets and falls in love with 


Virginia Pearson 


In a scene from “The Firebrand” 


Captain Lane, whose duty is to guard Ingle- 
ton. The old asylum is in reality a German 
spy center, and Joan, having sought her 
captain friend, tells him about the voices 
she overheard, with the result that the plot 
is discovered and the chief instigator ar- 
rested, after he has shot Ingleton. Captain 
Lane sends Joan to his mother. When he 
returns from the front, Joan has become 
his mother’s petted companion and is all 
the World” they have rung all the changes 
the picture goer could demand to her cap- 
tain. 

The fragile nature of the plot is evident 
in the mere statement. And in the working 
out several threads are left utterly unat- 
tached to the general scheme of things. 
joan’s absolute detachment from the life 
of the asylum the moment the author finds 


Mabel Normand 
In “Joan of Plattsburg™ 


it necessary to use her in the trapping of 
the spies; the failure of the government 
agents to round up the whole set of con- 
spirators; and the rather loose connection 
of the Maid of Orleans parallel—all these 
are signs of carelessness in detail which 
are likely to attract the none too favorable 
comment of audiences which are becoming 
somewhat critical in matters of this sort. 
On the other hand the artistry of Miss 
Normand’s portrayal of the leading role is 
generally good, the spectacular elements 
are well worked out; and the direction and 
photography approach perfection as closely 
as any recent Thus the better 
the entertainment lie in 
the broader plane of emotional effect and 


releases. 
achievements of 
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will probably balance the defective detail 
of the plot. 

“Joan of Plattsburg” shares the tendency 
of its fellow war films, however, in that it 
ignores the more significant aspects of war. 
With every new production the motion pic- 
ture makers are convincing their audiences 
that they fear to approach the conflict from 
this standpoint. If this is true they should 
examine again the temper of the American 
people. A few months ago America might 
have been cold to an introspective war play. 
Now it has long since passed that :stage. 
It is time the picture men discovered the 
new temper of their audiences. 


* * * 


'rancis X. Bushman and Beverly Bayne, 
probably as popular as any of the motion 
picture stars, have invaded new fields—and 
largely conquered them—in “Cyclone Hig- 
gins, D.D.” a new photoplay in which they 
will be seen at one of the Stanley Com- 
pany’s theaters in June. 

Mr. Bushman does the part of a rural 
clergyman whose abilities at fisticuffs win 
him the The 
heroine is a village girl whom “Cyclone” 
rescues from the brutalities and neglect of 
a drunken uncle and the slander of an un- 


sobriquet of “Cyclone.” 


scrupulous sheriff. 

In the course of events Cyclone sends 
the girl Sally to his sister to be educated, 
adopts a waif, Dorothea, left at his cabin 
in a barrel, and finally makes Stone, the 
deputy, confess that he instigated crimes 
for which Sally’s weak uncle has been im- 
prisoned. 
marry the parson. 


Of course, too, Sally returns to 


The play finds its origin in a series of 
incidents rather than a dramatic plot. The 
development is ever obvious, and interest 
in the picture must center in the unique 
character of Cyrus (Cyclone) Higgins, the 
crude preacher. The hardly a 
Francis X, Bushman type, and the star’s 
performance is not always convincing. He 
makes his best impression in the more sym- 


part is 


pathetic scenes with the waif, Dorothea, 
left to his care. Baby Ivy Ward is delight- 
fully appealing as the little girl. Beverly 
Bayne is attractive as the simple country 
girl, Sally. 


There is a touch of the German secret 
service agent in “The Fair Pretender,” an- 
other new Goldwyn film, but it is so subordi- 
nated to the demands of a fanciful social 
comedy, and the unquestioned genius of 
Madge Kennedy, who takes the leading role, 
has such free play, that the point of view 
Miss and Mae 
Marsh are by all means the most important 


is negligible. Kennedy 


contribution of Goldwyn to the world of 
And Miss 
fortunate than the Griffith protege in the 


film players. Kennedy, more 


selection of scenarios, is so particularly 


ingratiating in this story of high social ad- 








venture that she will doubtless add new 
thousands to her band of Philadelphia ad- 
mirers when it is shown at the Stanley 
early in June. 

Sylvia Maynard is the stagestruck typist 
of a play producer who has just received 
word that his star is unable to continue re- 
hearsals. It is Sylvia’s great opportunity. 
She begs to be allowed to essay the role, 
and in her ardor enacts an impassioned 
love scene with her employer. His wife 
enters, and despite Sylvia’s protestations 
and the husband’s assurances, the girl is 
discharged for the sake of peace. She is 
ejected from her boarding house room, too, 
but soon finds new lodgings not far away. 
There she discovers in a vase, which she 
accidentally breaks in disposing of her be- 
longings, the manuscript of a play. She 
recognizes the work as having been re- 
turned unread by her late employer, and 
she remembers as well the author of it, a 
singularly appearing young man. 

True to her training, Sylvia reads the 
play and is enthusiastic over it, The comedy 
details the adventures of a girl of humble 
position who forced her way into society 
by “bluff” alone and met with adventures 
and complete success. Why not do the 
same thing? Sylvia asks herself. Why not 
live the life of Don Meredith’s heroine? 

With her slender savings Sylvia equips 
herself with attractive frocks and takes up 
her residence at a smart suburban hotel, 
representing herself as a widow—Mrs. 
Brown. She chose the name from the tel- 
ephone directory—Milton Brown. 

She is a great success and soon finds 
herself much sought. The Townsends, 
who live nearby, hear of the charming 
young widow, and Mrs. Townsend decides 
that something must be done to make her 
forget her bereavement. She remembers 
vaguely that there was a girl in the life of 
Captain Milton Brown. 

Soon Sylvia finds herself one of the 
Townsends’ Senor 
Ramon Gonzales, in league with enemies 


guests, which include 


of the government. There she meets Don 
Meredith, author of the play whose heroine 
she is emulating, but he does not recognize 
in the fascinating Mrs. Milton Brown the 
erstwhile stenographer. Don quite speedily 
falls in love with the fictitious little widow 
and matters are coming to a logical con- 
Mrs. 


accidental discovery. 


clusion when Townsend makes an 
Assigned to the flying 
squadron at the aviation field not far away 
is a young officer recently returned from 
France. He is Captain Milton Brown, 
There is nothing for the Townsends tc 
do but to bring the pair together, but will 
not the shock be too great for the frail 
little widow? At this moment Don Mere- 


dith is in the midst of his proposal to 
Sylvia. 

Sylvia stares into space and laughs hys- 
terically when confronted by the aviator 


whose arms are outstretched in husbandly 


greeting. Delighted with the impos: 
pearance, Captain Brown does 
known her deception—not even whe 
dashes out of the room shrieking. 
She escapes by a side and 
hastens to the city. The Townse: dis 
cover her absence. 


rs ap 
make 
Sylvia 


entran 


They discover a! 
Mr. Townsend has been robbed of 

papers brought from Washington con- 
nection with Government work. Tey do 
not suspect Senor Ramon Gonzal 
has also gone, though not in secret 
Sylvia they suspect, and everybod 
picions are strengthened 
Brown, on being taxed 


that 
table 


whe 
It is 
Sus- 

when iptain 
with his wife's 
strange conduct, declares that he ne\+r say 
her before. 

All start in pursuit, using as a clue the 
address left by the mysterious “widow,” 
Meanwhile, Sylvia has contrived to gain 
possession of the papers the foreigner has 
in truth stolen and, at a loss what to do 
with them, she determines to think it over 
in the seclusion of her humble lodgings. 
But the foreigner dashes after her when 
she leaves the train and struggles with her 
for possession of the precious records. Once 
he succeeds, he gags her and thrusts her 
into the wardrobe. 

At this moment the pursuing 
rescuing—party bursts in upon them and 
Don is the first to size up the situation 
The Townsends forgive Sylvia, and Don 
himself, when all is explained, realizes that 
she will put his play over as he never 


could. Sylvia sinks wearily into his arms, 


* * * 


“The Firebrand” is the title of a lurid 
melodrama of the screen in which Virginia 
Pearson is featured by the Fox Film Cor- 
poration. The Princess Natalya falls in 
love with Julian Ross, an American writer, 
of Russian family, we are given to under- 
stand. He is a leader of revolutionists and 
believes her to be a governess in the home 
of Prince Andrei who is really her uncle 
When Ross is captured she secretly has 
him freed. Her brother is killed in battle 


through the treachery of aristocrats who 
give the soldiers bullets that don’t fit their 


Ross learns that the traitors are 


Andrei and his son Boris. 


guns. 
Using the serv- 
ant’s pass that the princess had given him 
he kills Andrei. This turns the princess 
against him and she plans to kill him. She 
fires a shot but it only inflicts a slight 
wound. Ross then proves to her that her 
brother’s death was caused by Andrei and 
she forgives him and nurses him back to 
health and happiness. A lurid tale this but 
not more so than some of Miss Pearson's 
most successful previous pictures. 

Victor Sutherland, Carleton Macy, Her- 
bert Evans, Jane Courtney, Willard Cooley 
and excellent work 


Nicholas Dunaew do 


in the supporting roles. 
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A Shop Replete With Fine 
Leather Goods 


is the Wanamaker Leather Shop. It contains a wonderful variety and 
assortment from traveling equipment for soldiers and civilians to the 
exquisite beaded bags for women which Paris sends. 

There are many personal pocket pieces of fine leather—some gold 
mounted—for men. 

There are extremely large suit cases, portmanteaus and kit bags for 
travelers who prefer to have their personal equipment with them. 

There are many hand bags for women—$1 to $25. 

Men's wallets—$1 to $10. 

Traveling bags and cases—$5 to $50. 


The Newest Ideas in Guest 
Cards and Favors 


for entertainments of many sorts are one of the things in which the 
Wanamaker Social Stationery Store specializes. 

Hostesses in search of novel and unusual, as well as artistic ideas for 
tally cards, dinner and place cards, as well as distinctive favors, will find 
much that is helpful. 

Among the new and seasonable things are paper flowers made from 
Japanese paper—and so real looking as to be difficult to distinguish from 
the fresh blossoms. 

There are also many patriotic cards for all occasions. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, PHILADELPHIA 


When writing to advertisers, please mention THe Book News MontHLY 
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Book Briefs 


M iscellaneous 
Adv. Section) 


(Continued from page 14, 


Wheatless and Meatless Days. By 
Pauline Dunwell Partridge and Hester 
Martha Conklin. D. Appleton & Co. $1.25 


Excellent suggestions for meals without 
meat and wheat, designed to help the per- 
plexed housewife who wants to do her 
bit in food conservation. 


Evolution of the Hebrew People, The. 
By Laura H. Wild. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50, 


A splendid study of the growth and de- 
velopment of the Hebrews from the earliest 
days to the present. 
derful history, 
interesting sort. 


This is not only won- 
but psychology of the most 


History of Architecture, A. 
Kimball and G. H. Edgell. 
Brother. $3.50. 


3y Fiske 
Harper & 


book that 
architecture 
It is admirably pic- 
tured and effectively arranged; the kind of 
book that will prove invaluable to the stu- 
dent. 


A splendidly comprehensive 
reviews the whole history of 
from its beginnings. 


Human Side of Birds, The. 
Dixon. F. A. Stokes Company. 


By Royal 
$1.60. 


A beautifully illustrated volume interpre- 
tative of bird life. It commingles poetry 
with science to make a most appealing piece 
of work. 


Mind of Arthur James Balfour, The. 
Selected and arranged by Wilfrid M. Short. 
(Revised edition.) 
pany. $2.50. 


George H. Doran Com- 


The volume contains selections from the 
writings and speeches of Balfour, chosen 
for the purpose of giving insight into the 
mind of their author. A special section on 
Germany has been added from his recent 
writings. The variety and interest of the 
subjects treated may be suggested by the 


mention of a few of the many sections: 
“BERGSON,” “EUGENICS,” “A  DE- 
FENSE OF PHILOSOPHIC DOUBT,” 


“THE PRODUCTION OF GENIUSES,” 
“GOLF,” “THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF 
MEDICAL RESEARCH,” “PSYCHICAL 
RESEARCH.” 


Everyday Foods in Wartime. 
Swartz Rose. The Macmillan 
$1.00. 


By Mary 
Company. 


Here are suggestions as to how the best 
use can be made of homely foods; 
of milk, of cereals, 
and so on. 


the use 
of potatoes, of sugar, 
The book will help many a 
woman to be patriotic and at the same time 
will teach her an economy as valuable in 
In the appendix 
specimen menus of a 
practical sort are given. 


time of peace as in war. 
a large variety of 
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NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARIES are in use by business 
men, engineers, bankers, judges, archi- 
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rians, clergymen, by successful men 
and women the world over. 


Are You Equipped to Win? 
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The New International is an all-knowing 
teacher, a universal question answerer. 


400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 2700 Pages. 6000 

Illustrations. Colored Plates. 30,000 Geograph- 

ical Subjects, 12,000 Biographical Entries. 

Regular and India-Paper Editions. 

Write for spec- 
imen pages. Il- 
lustrations, etc. 
Free, a set of 
Pocket Maps if 
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America After the War. 
Company. $1.00. 


Most Americans already sense the fact 
that tremendous changes are taking place 
in our political life, but few have tried to 
visualize what their country will look like 
after the war. The author of this book, 
a statesman and jurist of deserved emi- 
nence, who for reasons that cannot now be 
revealed, is remaining anonymous, has 
looked ahead and drawn a tentative sketch 
of America’s future. He foresees an as- 
tonishing but inevitable growth of Federal 


TEACH YOUR CHILD AT HOME 


A vital subject to every mother is the 
early instruction of her child. An op- 
portunity for mothers to proceed along 
the same successful and scientific meth- 
ods used in the most progressive kinder- 
gartens in the country is offered in THE 
KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST 
GRADE, a magazine to which the best- 
known writers in the educational field 
are contributors, and which fully meets 
the needs of the mother who does not 
have the advantage of a kindergarten for 
her child. IT WILL CONVINCE YOU 
that you may profitably apply kinder- 
garten principles to your everyday in- 
struction of the little ones with very 
beneficial results. Regular subscription 
price, $1.25 a year (10 months), but to 
“show you” we offer a 3 months’ trial 
subscription for only 25 cents. Make 
this experiment now and watch the re- 
sults in your own home. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


The Century 








KINDERGARTEN INSTRUCTION 
3 MONTHS—25 CENTS 





power at Washington; he foresees bitter 
political struggles and a definite outcome 
that will be alarming or gratifying 2ccord- 
ing to one’s point of view. He d 


usses 
the future of American trade and diplo- 
macy, the question of our merchant sarine 
and of armaments, and reconsid the 
status of democracy. His aim is : help 
the alert American to prepare, as a tizen, 


for conflict and adjustment. 


Wartime Control of Industry. By 
Howard L. Gray. The Macmillan Com- 


pany. $1.75, 

This shows what England has done 
through the control of her industries by the 
Government. It is rich in lessons for us. 


who must now face this problem. 


Camping Out. By Warren H. Miller. 
George H. Doran Company. $1.50. 


This book furnishes a complete descrip- 
tion of outfits, clothing, food, and every 
detail of directions for making a camping 
trip, whatever its circumstances, as success- 
ful to the novice as to the old-timer. The 
lone hike, canoe voyageuring, 
trips, beach hiking, automobile camping, 
with their variations according to season, 
are thoroughly discussed. Packs and cos- 
tumes suitable for men and women, and 
for small or large parties are also de- 
scribed, together with explanation of the 
best kind of tent and stove. The variety 
of choice indicated in each instance, and 
the clear’ and concrete style, sometimes 
running into interesting narrative, are the 
chief features of the book. There are many 
illustrations and diagrams. The work is 
that of an expert, definite and trustworthy. 


horseback 


Compendium of Natal Astrology and 
Universal Ephemeris. By Herbert T. 
Waite. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


A book that tells the influence of the 
stars on men. A very entertaining volume 
for those interested in a study of celestial 
forces, 


Medical Research and Human Wel- 
fare. By W. W. Keen. Houghton, Mifflin 
Company. $1.25. 


Practical hints for physicians and teachers 
of social subjects, prepared for the purpose 
of aiding general welfare work in big cities. 


National Strength and International 
Duty. By Theodore Roosevelt. Princeton 
University Press. $1.00. 


A number of Colonel Roosevelt’s 
pertinent studies in contemporary condi- 
tions here gathered for study by those in- 
terested in the welfare of the nation. 


very 


Problems of Mysticism and Its Sym- 
bolism. By Dr. Herbert Silberer. Trans- 
lated by Dr. Smith Ely Jelliffe. Moffat, 
Yard & Co. 


A new book about psychoanalysis, going 
into the deeper spiritual elements of the 
science. 
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The Adventures of Arnold Adair: 
American Ace. By Laurence La 
Tourette Driggs. $1.50. 


The War and After. 
Lodge. $1.50. 


Ambulance 464. 
$1.50. 


From All the Fronts. 
Mackenzie. $1.50. 


By Sir Oliver 
By Julien H. Bryan. 
By Donald A. 


Surgeon Grow. By M. C. Grow. $1.50. 


A Soldier Unafraid. By Andre Cornet- 


Auquier. $1.00. 
Front Lines. By Boyd Cable. $1.50. 


The War and the Coming Peace. By 
Morris Jastrow, Jr. $1.00. 


Over Here. By Hector MacQuarrie. $1.35. 


Shell-Proof Mack. 
$1.35. 


By Arthur Mack. 


War Gardens. By Montague Free. $ .50. 


Garden Steps. By Ernest Cobb. $ .60. 


Home Vegetable Gardening. By Adolph 
Krumm. $1.25. 


Home Vegetables and Small Fruits. By 
Frances Duncan. $1.40. 


The Life and Times of Stephen Girard. 
By John Bach MacMaster. $5.00. 


Japan at First Hand. By Joseph I. C. 
Clarke. $2.50. 


Mexico’s Dilemma. 
man. $1.50. 


By Carl W. Acker- 
Social Democracy Explained. By John 
Spargo. $1.50. 


Europe’s Fateful Hour. 
Ferrero. $2.00. 


By Guglielmo 


The Lost Fruits of Waterloo. 
Spencer Bassett. $1.50. 


By John 


The Amazing Interlude. 
Roberts Rinehart. $1.40. 


By Mary 


Greatheart. By Ethel M. Dell. $1.50. 


His Second Wife. 
$1.50. 


By Ernest Poole. 


Raemaeker’s Cartoon History of the 
War. By Louis C. Raemaeker. 


Illusions and Realities of the War. By 
Francis Griersen. $1.25. 


Over the Threshold of War. 
Monroe Hopkins. $5.00. 


Attack. By Edward Liveing. $ .75. 


By Nevil 


The Boardman Family. 
Watts. $1.50. 


Above the French Line. 
Walcott. $1.00. 


By Mary S. 


By Stuart 


My Airman Over There. 
$1.35. 


By His Wife. 


Sidelights on Germany. 
Morrison. $1.00. 


By Michael A. 
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Income Tax: Law and Accounting. 
3y Godfrey N. Nelson. The Macmillan 
Company. $2.50. 


A new edition of a valuable work, espe- 
cially of interest at this time. It is com- 
plete and comprehensive, and much new 
data has been added. 


Psychology of Marriage, The. By | 


Walter M. Gallichan. F. A. Stokes Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

A new study in psychology that will be 
a help to the lay reader as well as to the 
student. 


Social Democracy Explained. By John | 


Spargo. Harper & Brothers. 


This volume is an attempt to state in 
simple, popular, and untechnical language 
the essentials of Socialism for the patriotic 
American who is forward-looking and 
seeks to know the truth. 


Mr. Spargo says: “It is impossible at 


this time to forecast the future development. | 


This much is certain: the Socialist move- 
ment will be revived and restored, and the 
Socialist program will be realized. Bolshe- 
vism is a form of romanticism which can- 
not be of lasting influence. The chaos and 
demoralization in the Socialist ranks which 


occurred as a result of the virtual break- | 
down of the Socialist International, and | 


the betrayal of the movement by the Ger- 
man Socialist majority, caused me to lay 
aside the manuscript of this book. Now 


we are recovering from the shock, and in | 
all countries the Socialist movement is un: | 
dergoing a process of readjustment and | 


reorganization. I find myself deeply in- 
volved in the struggles incident to that 
readjustment. 

“Having severed my connection with the 
Socialist party because I believe that the 
party had been unfaithful to the principles 
of Socialism, it is perhaps necessary for me 
to say what otherwise would be superfluous 
—namely, that I am still a Socialist.” 


Liberty and Democracy. 
Burr Alexander. 
pany. $1.75. 


War-time essays by a well-known scholar 
who defines Americanism in the broadest 
terms, and shows the contrast between our 
ideals and those of Prussianism. A book 
for the thinking man and woman. 


By Hartley 
Marshall, Jones Com- 


Light Beyond, The. By Maurice 
Maeterlinck. Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00. 


Most of these essays have been published 
before. A few new ones are added: “The 
Dead Do Not Die,” “Heroism” and “When 
the War is Over.” They are examples of 
the best of the Belgian’s work, and will 
make a place for themselves in the litera- 
ture of the cultured. 


Managing a Business in War-Time. A. 
W. Shaw Company. Two volumes. $3.00. 


Business has come to be as vital a factor 
in war as an army or navy, and these books 
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Before the People Today! 


The Lyceum and Chautauqua Movements have been recognized as o1 of the 
most powerful forces that influence public opinion and life today. 

Next to actual attendance, and especially in addition to it, is the plea 
profit derived from reading a lecture, sermon, or discussion, such as i 
lyceum and chautauqua audiences. 

This is possible by reading a magazine like THE LYCEUM WORLI) which 
comes to you every month with the best thoughts from the best men and women on 
the lyceum platform. The discussions, articles, musical interpretations, and ‘\ebates 
are from different angles and awaken thought, while they stimulate to higher 
activities in life. 

WE WILL MAKE YOU A PRESENT! To induce you to give this magazine 
a trial, we will send you a booklet full of advice of the best kind, showing the way 
to the best results, and highest success in life. It is entitled “THE VOYAGE 
OF LIFE.” We give this free, to all who subscribe through the ‘‘Book News 
Monthly,” and we agree to refund the money to all not satisfied. 


The Lyceum World 


Arthur E. Gringle, Editor, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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ffered 


Among the magazines of this country pushing forward steadily each year 
through good times and hard times, is one which today is appreciated in every 
home where it enters, by every member of an intelligent family, because it brings 
INSTRUCTION, INSPIRATION and ENTERTAINMENT—twelve months 
for only $1.00. 


It is an absolutely independent Lyceum Magazine, containing the ablest 
discussions on Literary, Musical, Entertainment, Oratorical and Reform subjects. 
It gives those hints which make the effective Public Speaker, After-Dinner, Com- 
mencement and Special Occasion Orator, and the pleasing Reciter and Musician, 
while it broadens and uplifts all life through its varied literary articles, which 
during the year will include subjects not discussed in such manner elsewhere. 


Have You Ability as Speaker, Entertainer 
Musician, Story-Teller? 


The Lyceum and Chautauqua platforms today demand the finest and best 
talent men and women possess. Strong personality, unique ability and out-of-the- 
ordinary methods of presentation are especially demanded. Men and women 
with ability have come into this field and earned from $50.00 to $500.00 an evening. 
THE LYCEUM WORLD is always looking for such, and the editor is ready to 
help “discover” such talent. If you want work of this kind, write a personal note 
to the editor when you send your subscription. 


Do You Want Pleasant, Profitable, Dignified and 
Delightful Employment ? 


Many well-bred, intelligent, educated men and women find it a delight to act as 
representatives and meet the committeemen of lecture courses and Chautauquas. 
The work is pleasant and some have made as high as $10,000.00 in six months 


without much effort. Teachers, minis- 
Our Special Offer 


ters and other professional men and wo- 
men are pleased to do this work, and 
The Lyceum World $ 00 
twelve numbers and 1 © 
The Voyage of Life = 


many cultured people are wanted. 
Send Money Order, Express Order or One 


State your experience, time you can give, 
= etc., and make application. 

Dollar Bill. If personal check is sent add 

10 cents for exchange. 


THE LYCEUM WORLD 


i "The Lyceum World, 4*bu: F. Gringle 
Dept. B. 


_ 
NOTE—No Free Copies. Samples sent 


Indianapolis, Ind., Dept. B 
Please send me a year’s subscrip- 
for 15 cents or four copies for 50 cents. 


tion and “The Voyage of Life,’ for 
which I herewith send you $1.00, to 


Indianapolis, Ind. the following address: 
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first chapter—Adjusting a 
Wartime Conditions--T. J. 
Managing Editor of the 
ystem tells exactly how a British 
business met the new conditions and 
sudden problems that the war brought. 

Other chapters in the first volume are: 
“What American Business Men Can Learn 
from British Experience ;” “Hints on Han- 
dling War-time Business ;” “How Working 
Hours Affect Output;” “Training the Boy 
Worker.” 

The second volume treats particularly of 
American Business to Meet War- 
and the list of chapter 
suggests the possibilities. For in- 

“The Probable Effect of the War 
Upon Prices ;” “A Short Cut in Financing ;” 
“How to Sell to the Government;” “More 
Production with Fewer Men;” “War-time 
Buying Problems ;” and many others. 

Nor are the business problems that will 
confront when peace is declared for- 
Here are one or two of the subjects 
covered: “Where Will Eurepean Competi- 
tion Find Us Weakest?” “What Chance 
Has America After the War?” “Preparing 
for the Trade Contest.” 
of the men who have made these 
books valuable for American business men 
by their contributions are Lord Leverhulme, 
Sir Charles W. Macara, Rt. Hon. Jchn 
M. P., Minister of Labor; Lau- 
rence R. Dicksee of the University of Lon- 
don, Ralph E. Heilman of Northwestern 
W. R. Basset of Miiler, Frank- 
Basset & Co., Reginald ‘Trartschold, 
John Hays Hammond, Theodcre E. Burton, 
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In short, these books show the American 
business man just what he must do to read- 
just his business to the demands of war, 
from securing the necessary help to the 
character of the product he should handle; 
from the minor problems which may be 
more anticipating the 
modifications that the Government might 
otherwise suggest, sooner or later. 

The which serve the country 
best during the war are the ones most 
likely to come out of the war stronger than 
they went in. To wait for the 
to suggest needed changes 
trifle with opportunity, 


or less obvious to 


concerns 


Government 
is, at best, to 


Man is a Spirit. 
George H. 


J. Arthur Hill. 
$1.50. 


This book is a collection of data on the 
general subject of Psychical Research. It 


Doran Company. 





is a candid discussion in a scientific spirit | 
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Sanitary and durable, the Thermos Carafe 


shown here is but one of the 72 Thermos styles. 


Stocked by all reliable drug, department and 
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Keeps Hot 
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Thermos serves you right— 
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when—where—and as you like 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. 


General Offices: 


of evidential experiences, each one of which 
is carefully examined and criticised as to its 
reliability and quality. After a preliminary 
chapter on the qualifications of evidence, 
records are related and on the 
of veridical telepathy, 
spirit communication by vision, speeches in 
trance, and automatic and other 


The work is a serious 


discussed 
subjects dreams, 
writing, 
mystical experiences. 
contribution to the literature of psychical 
research, and is entirely free from a spirit 
of credulity or sentimentality. The subject 
is one which can no longer be dismissed as 
negligible; and the tragedies of war have 
at the present time brought it into greater 
prominence than ever before. 


Morbid Fears and Compulsions. [y 
H. W. Frink. With an introduction by 
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James J. Putnam. 
$4.00. 


Moffat, Yard & Co. 


This book is designed to present clearly 
in an understandable way the essentials of 
therapeutic psychoanalysis. Great stores 
of clinical material have been. culled over 
and ex- 


and used to provide illustrative 


planatory matter, with the result that even 
those who have known nothing of psycho- 
analysis can comprehend its fundamental 
author is a Cornell 
the introduction 
is Emeritus Professor of Neurology 


Harvard Medical School. 
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fessor, and the 


principles. pro- 
writer of 
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quality of Pea eet for 
their ccrrespondence should 
inquire for Crane’s Ladies’ 
Note Papers and Envelopes. 

Sold by all Stationers in a 
variety of tints and_ surfaces. 
Manufactured and supplied to 
the trade by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE 


DALTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
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All the Queen Mari; 
Talcums are Sifted 
Through Silk— 


In the Queen Mary Laboratories ever) 
a grain of talcum is sifted through fine si 
-6Se 


ma yt —_! | bolting cloth—that’s why it is the fin 
1 | et 1 pure, fluffy talcum it is. 
1” eae 


1) é Pe It is a pure, dainty talcum, absolute!: 
Sew * free from grit or any foreign substance, 
and is soothing and comforting to the 
skin. 
Superior Talcum in an assortment of good scents, 50c. a pound can—and many 
people find this an economical, practical size to buy, though it comes also in 15c. and 
25c. sizes 


Double Violet Talcum, 25c. and 50c. 
Rose Speciale Talcum, 50c. 


Charme d’Amour Talcum, 75c. 


Cherry Red 1s the Color of Her 
New Jewelry 


The red is just the vivid, glowing color of a ripe cherry. Picture to yourself how 
effective these new trinkets are—the bright red combined with metals. 

Ever so many styles of earrings, usually the pretty pendants, are 50c. to $1.25 pair. 

New bar pins are 50c. each. 

And hat pins of cherry red will add a dash of color to a summer hat—50c. a pair. 

New brooches, too, 50c. each. 


Necklaces to brighten summer frocks, 50c. to $9.50. 
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